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The young child fa^es a world of com- 
plexity and wonder! He has to sort out 
from the myriad stimuli bffered him 
'those^'hidi afford him meaning aAd 
order, survival and satisfaction. He has^to 
grapple with the use of symbofs to com- 
municate with others and thereby, in a 
distinctly humati way, to relate his life 
with the lives of others around him. 

In this book children's early expres- 
sions of thoughts and fantasies about 
themselves, about other people, and' 
about the ^orld are explored. Stories and 
drawings of cftildren from age 6 to 10 are 
analyzed to obtain patterns of self-expres* 
sion and developmental growth. The 
findings are relevant toHli^oretical ques- 
tions 9f ^man perceptual ^owth, fqr 
they show changes in the child's socio- 
cultural perception over time. They are 
relevant to practical ^questions of educa- 
tional programs, particularly reading pro- 
grams in early grades, for they show 
whejre the child's interests ife, how these 
. interests differ by social bafckgrmind of 
the child, how^they differ^^feomlfeading 
jnatorials commonly dffered to the child. 



V 

Insights into the child's world provide 
an effective basis for encouraging the 
child's iTrt*€rest in his/laf^er society? 
Starting with where the child is now^ he 
can- be nurtured and involved in 'his ao- 
cml setting, so that one day^he will de- 
velop on his own. In this way lie will 
become the doer, the qh^^g^r, the maker 
of an adult world; in this way his life will 
have meaniiig fot him. And this, of 
\ course, isx)ur goal in child mental health! 



Bertram S. Brown, MD. 
Director 

National Institute of Mental Health 
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'This book investigates children's sto- 
^ries and drawings, from first grade* when 
schoolwork in communications is still 
nevy. through fifth grade, when tKe me- 
chaftics have been learned and are almost 
automatic, when self-consciou^ess rears 
its uncertain hepd. The purpose of ihe 
study is threefold. First, it explores de- 
velopmental patterns in the substantive 
eContent of children's free expressions — 
wl^at they 4ee and how they see^t. Sec- 
ond, if explores differences in develop- 
mental patterns by face and sexl demo* 
graphic characteristics^ of Considerable 
importance in. the formation of aftitudes 
and values. Third, it explores differences 
betweeTTvVritten expression^ by childrei^ 
and written expressions /or children at 

• various age levels. 

, Chapter 1 discusses f)revious research 
on the (development of social^thought, on 

* the relation of social tljought tcf social 
status. It reviews past use of stories §nd- 

^ drawings as indicatorscof psychosocial 
development and presents the research 
design of this particular study. Chapter*2 

'begins the analysis of the Sitories and 
drawings, focusing on the firs't-grade^ 
sample.* Chapter 3 analyzes the third- 
grade sample^ chapter 4 tlie fifth-grade 
sainple. In chapter 5. developmental dif- 
ferences among the chiildren in the var- 
ious grades are discussed. 



In chapter 6 a Comparison is made 
between the stories by children and; re- 
spectiyefy, (a) a selection of their own 
favorite books, by children in grades one, 
three, and five;*'{b) listpof ciitrtanding 
new books for children, )is picked. by the' 
editors of The New York Times Book 
Review and The Washington Post Chji^- 
dren's Book WorJd; and (c) best selling 
books for children. The concluditfg chap- 
ter, chapter 7, suggests needs for further 
research in the area of children's percep^ 
t^ons of themselves and their world and 
offers a set^of social indicators for such 
Mudy. It also discusses practical means of 
relating children's interests and chilr 
dren's reading fare. j 

Children must sQe the educational sys- 
tem and also the iociety at large as mean-' 
ingful aijd chalfenging, iT they are to 
become involved in it. And they must see 
this picture early, while they stilt pay 
attention, while they still cafe. The 
young children who provided the stories 
and dravy^gs of this sample have a great 
deal pf energy and -spirit. A vitality re- 
sounds in the stories: a shining sun is 
often 'depicted in the drawings. The chil- 
dren are interested in doing things. They 
^re curious about their environment. 
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They believe in magic, aricf they have 
t some worries. But they are glad Xo be 
alive. The phildren^ choices of their own 
favorite books also reflecf .their delight in 
animateci expression of life. It/s up td'us 
to sustain the interests of children, to 
encourage them to explore and question, 
to do and be. By such means will we 
enrich their lives ancl ours. By^ s'Uch 
-means will wetensure^ociety's future* ' 

/ Numerous indivitluals contributed Xo 
ihe consttuction^f this work. I want mft 
to thank the children who gave* to me 
freely, joyously.- impishly, their stories 
* and drawings, their lists qf .favorite 
books. The children's responses cdmprise 
the basic data-analyzed here. Some' of the 
stories ajid drawings are Teptoduced iti 
full, to afford the reacjer^^the sdme kind of 
delight £Uid excitement that I received in 
jity initial revieiv o$ ttjem* I wish the 
children knev^ that I still have their 



tvbrks — in a Keilogg*s Bran Buds carton 
. next to my*desk— to be picked up every 
once in a while and enjoyed agiiin. 

In addition I want to express my appre- 
ciation ito the teadiers ami librarians who 
collected and franspribed the data and 
^» who discussed^with me children's books, 
past, |)resentt and future. Among these 
^ Volunteers 'Vvere Mses. jEdna Bachrach. 

* Mary Hariemann. Helen Mills, Jane,Nalty, 
and^Sister Louise Aimee, to each of 
jivfiom special thanks are extended. Dr. 
Robert, Lystad pijbvided invaluable theo- 

• r^tical insiights,* cross-cultural* perspec- 
tive, and, yes. scyne very practical advice.^ 
To all of th^se people I am most grateful. 

Mary Lystad. Ph:D. 
Division of Special l^ental Health 
^Progfam^^^ 
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The. research of Piaget and his associ- 
ates (1926> 1932) deqionstrAes how a 
child's thoughts ^bout himself an^ about 
his^ world develop firom egocentrism to 
scfcially basefi concepts. Piaget, studying* 
uppei-niiddle-class Swiss children, mea- 
sured the amount of their ego-centered 
and of their socialized language. He 
found that, after age 6, the amount of 
ego-centered language f^ls« sharply. Its 
prevalence before^ then (45%) he attri- 
tytes to two factors: First* the child un- 
d^r^ or 8 does not have sustained social 
intercourse with Others. He live^ in a 
social world in -which, strictly speaking, 
individual and sotial||ife are not differ- 
entiated. H^e prefers to work individually 
rather than in groups of evert two. Sec- 
ond, the language used in the fundamen- 
tal activity Hf the child, play, is one of 
gestures. mov:ement. and mimicry as 
much as of words. 

Piaget characterizes egQcentric Ian-* 
guage as being* language ihat the child 
uses without knowing* to whom* he is 
speaking or whether he is being listened 
to. He talks either for himself or for the 
ple^tire of asspci^ing anyone^ho hap- 
pens t^ be thefe 4rith his activity of ^he 
moment., The talk is egocentric jfertly 
because the child speaks only about him- 
self but also, more import^tly, because 
he does not^ attempt to place himself at 
the point of^view of his heardr. Anyone 
around will serve as an -audience. The 
child asks^fof no*^more than apparent 
interest.* though he has the illu^on of 
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rer nor tb tell 



being heard and understood, 
desire to influence his Tiearer 

^him e^nything. Piagqt divides egocentriCj 
speecK into three separate categgriei: (1^ 
repetition. (2) monologue, (3) dual pij 
collective monologue. ' V | 

Hejdivides socialized speech into sey-i 
eral distinguishable categories: (1| 
adap^ted in^rrtiation, (^) critici«ni, (9| 
commands, requests Bnd threats, {4J 
questions, and (5) answers. It is be* ve«ni 
the ages of 7 and 8. Plaget reports, thai 
the d^ire to work with others manifeit$ 
itself. It fs at this age thaf egocentric talk 

.loses some x)f itsf importance and that 
higher stages^f conversation take plac0 
" between children. Also at tliis age chil* 
dren begin to understand each other iif 
spoken explanations as compared witifcf 

^ nonspoken or gesturaF e^xplanatiofrs. %jf 
the age of 10 or 11, both the .child*4 
^ality base and his ability to communif 
cate with othe^ifs ha^ increased in quanf 
tity and quality. He reaches outside ojf 
himself, both in terms of his interests an4 
in terms* of his relationship with othert tO 
achieve these interests. * ! 

The adult, even in his most pertonal 
and private pursuits, thinks socially. Hi 
continually has before him his colL&orar 
tors or opponents, ac^tual or eventual!, 
members of his own profession to whoi^ 
sooner or later ][ie will ^nnounce tht 
results of hiS laUor. This mental picture i» 
with him throughout his task; the task 
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tself is socialized at almost every stage 
□f its development.. Adults, vn ^other 
wrords, think sociaHy even wl|pn alone; 
the child imder 7 thinks ^ocentri^alljs 
Bven in!^he society of others. 

Social thought is bothlfantasy-oriented 
18 well . as reality^drien'ted. Fantasy is 
defined by Freud (1911) as a mode of 
:hought activity- which is ke^i bee from 
reality-testing and which remains subor- 
iinated to the "pleasure principle. It be-^ 
pus in the games of children and labr, 
; rt 'daydreaming arid creative arts, aban- 
ijons its dependence on teal ob^cts. Fan- 
tasy has adaptive value for mastery of 
ireality. It allows the temporary filling of 
^aps^ between drives and sought-for op- 
^rtupities for gratification — ga^s 9W}ng 
to lacjc of kitowledge of the world. Fan- 
tasy can« by connecting past and future, 
become^he basis for realistic goals. Irf 
Children's play, papMcuJarly in role play, 
fantasy serves furthermore the purpose of 
differentiation, definition, and integra- 
tion of parts of the ego, particularly of 
Identifications, roles, and skills, thus 
contributing to the gradual socialization 
jjf drives. 

I Murray {1947) emphasizes the impor- 
ijance of >he study of fantasy. He cites 
|)sychoanalytic evidence that adult fanta- 
sies derive from infantile fantasies or 
from infantile impulses which h«Ve been 
{nhi)^it«d. He feels that psychologists • 
have not listened attentively enough 
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the fantasies ot children and what they * 
reffect. Gooderiough (1949) makes a simi- 
lar plea for d^ta which are not fprced into 
some preconceived mold. Sh^f^els that ^ 
the sciut^fs of human conduct Ue too far 
below Ihe surface to be e^^ly reached 
*and sampled by the direct methods tl\at * 
we have >bjB^n. accustomed to employ in 
the^neasurement of abilities^. • * 

The present study* of children's free 
^jpres^sions, which include Both reality-* 
oriented and fantasy^oriented works, pro- 
vides ^lues as to how Jhe Children view 
themselves and what aspects of the larger 
world they rekfteyto. Psycholdgical fac- 
tors such tn&^hild*s felt' needs, per-* 
ceived threats, and satij^faction of needs 
are explofiSd/ Social factors such as sig-* ^ 
nificant social institutions and type o9 
social^relatibnships cffrried on withinf^e 
institutions are also explored. 

Tljought and Social Status 

'jrhe early studies of social tliought, 
usjhg white, upper-middle-class samples, . 
*w^re followed by more broadly^ based j^* 
stiidies using children from yarious ra- 
cial, class, and ethnic groups. These 
studies . have shown that a child's 
thoughts about the world are not 
dependent of his &o':taI positien in it. 
Children acquire race, class* ^nd sex 
identification very early in life; these 
identifications cqlor the way they feel 
about themselves and their world. Race 
identification cannot be easily j^eparated 



from* claiss identificatixift. Thosd at the 
•bottom, as Cllirk (1965), Cple5^(1987. 
1972a, 1972b), Lewis (1965), Thomas* 
(1967), and others .have shown, know* 
thfey are at the totlom, " /hether they ba 
sharecroppers, migrant workfifrs. or day 
laborers, of white, brown, or black skin 
color. Allport (1954), Durilap (1968), 
Goodman (1964), Long (1^70), and Wer- 
ner (1968) have found t^ racial aware- 
ness begins a" ong American children 
about the age of 4 and is well developed 
and internalized \y the aae of 6. 

Morlaiid {19ej6) has sn^wn that pre- 
school children, ^lack and white, from 
* thQ North and the South, show § prefer- 
ence forVhites and identify with whites 
more than with blocks, fte concludes that, 
regardless 9f the regipriLthe'overall effacfi 
of United States society on preschool 
children is to develop in thepi a hjjks for 
whites. In theft comparing^Americari and> 
Horvg Kong Chinese children, he con- 
cludes ^1970) that children of suboi^li- 
nate race^ tend to prefer and to identify 
with members:?of dominant ^ac^s, while 
children of dominant racf^s tendjo prefer 
and to identify with members of their 
owfi rac§. Palmer and associa^tes (1969>* 
ha'/e shown that black children^ have a 
Tfaiger vocabulary related ^skin gelors 
and sl^3w more concern about them than 
do white children. • 
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The fir4t % years of life are importaixt 
fof^the developmeint 9f all social atti- 
tudes, thoi^h it is a TOls^^e to regard 
early ^hildtiood a$ iilone responsible. A 
prejuollced personality may be A^ell un- 
dehvay by the age of 6 but by ho means 
fuljy fashioned. Goodman (\964) and Ste- 
.y.enson (1958) idund ^aj by age 2 chil* 
dren are likely to begin to give evidence 
of consciousness of their ovyn and other 
people's raciah chara'tsleristics. Bythe age 
of 4 noarly^all normal children will be at 
least minimally aware of the physical 
Qiarks of race and many will have devel- 
oped distinct in-group/out-group orienta- 
tions. By age 7*qr a many children arrive 
at a total rejectloi^ of minority groups, a 
character istiq which seems 4o reach its 
ethnQcentric peak in early puberty. But 
' as children grow older they normally" 
lose this tertdeocy toward total refedioa 
and overg«ueralization. By about 12. ver- 
bal rejection is likely to be replaced by 
the#doubletalk customary among adults 
who profess po prejudice While in fact 
demonstrating it. AlAcTugh prejudice to- 
ward blacks runs^ higher than toward 
other minorities, there is little doubt that 
prejudice tends to be ^enera^lized. \ 
/ In.addjlioft to attitudes ^nd values "to- 
"^ward race and class, attitydes and values 
toward sex develop ^t >in early age. 
Pitcher (1963) found that by age. 2. and 
th^fi^gh ages 3 and 4, boys and girls have 
strikingly different interests and atti- 

tud c s, which th e ir parents; st e adily infli ^- 

strengthen. Sex rdl^. even 



this early age. appear differentiated — 
• women are seen as more indirect, illogi- 
cal, circuiious"' in their thinking than 
men. 'while men's thinking is seen as 
more analytical, definjtey precise, ab- 
stract, and direct. These deferences were 
noted in the ganpes^ dhildren played, «the 
stories they told, arid the pictures they 
drew. Inflilence on children from parents 
was viewed ars coming in twc ways: (1) 
by subtle reward^ *and punishment, and 
(2) by encouraging 9(-teproduction of thf 
interests and behaviors of Ihe same-sexed 
pare^it. 

Hartley (1959) /6und thatby 8 yeitrs 
children have explicit ideasSa^o\it the 
respective assignment of specific behav- 
iors to men and* to* women. Hartley re- 
ports that the influence of age or sex or 
role^fcconcepts ^was less dfecisive than the 
work status of the mother-7K:hildren with . 
working mothers and thosb with mothers 
not in the woiicing force differed from 
each other in their^conceat&'of sex-apjiro- 
priate behavior 'more d^ either gwup 
differed froifrlh adult sample. The gJrIs 
seemed to accept for themselves the role- 
behaviors they perceived as charactertstic 
of women. 
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Girls and boys have different, views of 
the larger world. Zeligs (1968) reports 
that, for boys, attitudes toward social 
relation^ips. self-image, identity, char- 
acter, and religion were concrete^ reflec* 
tiqiiG uf social standards and cultural 
values. A great variety of hobbies and 
interests were expressed' For giris, 
friends were most important; social inter- 
ests and attitudes also reflect general so- 
ciocultural stereotypes. ' 

Clausen (1968) presents an overview ol 
recent Research on the ways in which the 
sociocultural envirofcimiBnt influences the 
rearing of children and their behavioral 
repertoire. He concludes^ t4iat. as the 
child**s social world widens to include 
not only relatives but playmates and 
adults to whom he is^not rela.ted,ihe 
learns to make assessments of others and 
to gear his behaviors in terms of situa- 
tional and contextual requirements. At 
each level, cften differentially for 8aclj 
sex. the child is subject to /:hanging ex- 
pectations, redefinitions oi appropriate 
behavior, new freedoms, and new*^restric- 
tions. In each group to^lnch he belongs, 
the norips of the group influence the 
direction of the child*s striding and 
shape his image of himself Jn this pres- 
ent study, children's stories and draw- 




ngs are looked *at both fr^m the point of 
^6 view of the child s objective" race and 
mx positioned the point ofView of his 
ilfbjective per^ephaji^of race and sex dif- 
arentials. 

Stories and Drawings as ' 
ndi^tors of Thought Processed. . 
Vttitudes/and Vainer ^ ^ 

Stories* aud drawings havti been iised 
previously in various types of analyses of 
liildren*s thoughts, attitudes, and val- 
les.^They have an adv^tntage over other 
irojective techniques in that they involve. 
I more natural task situation, one that 
:liildren are faiAiliar with and enjoy, and 
ret one which still invojve^ free expres- 
;ion. Such materials have been used tt^ 
ttudy*five distinct research problems. 
*One research pVoblem is psychological 
iiagnosis. Elkisch (1960) found that form 
malysis of free ^rt expressiorf aypaafs to 
36 significantly discriminative regarding 
:hildren*s ability for adjustment, tfteir 
5go status, and fixations on earlier states 
n their ^psycfhosexual development, 
jardner (1972) found that asking a^^ild 
;o tell a story is a very useful' way of 
Inding out about n^eurptic problems and 
personality disorders. parti(fularly if the 
M\d is between the agep of 4V2 years 
mdpubprty. • 




A second research problem is develop- 
ment of thought and language structure 
and includes th^ wbrk of >lenyuk (1969). 
Piaget (1926. 1932),* Pitcher (1963) and^ 
others. Those involved in this researgh 
area are interested in the learning and 
perceptual stages^ through which a hu- 
man passes befofe hfe reaches adulthood 
Such information W crucial for the estab- 
lishment of intervention programs Vhen 
normal intellectual growth is not taking^ 
place* ^ 

A third research problem is awareness 
of self.vGellert '{1^68), using a draw-a- 
person task, cortfirmed the hypo\hesis 
th^t children's awareness of their own 
tddily attribute?' is more articulate ar^^ 
accurate than their conception of those of^ 
the opposite sex.. Miles (1^72) usJd chil- 
dren s'draWings to ascertain their uader- 
standing and interpretation of their own 
conception and birth. Joseph (1969) usfed 
stories of deprived high school children 
to ascertain self-image and to document 
their arduous struggles to find dignity' 
and self-respect. . * 

A fourth line ot research concerns 
^awareness of U social world ^tirthes 
(1971), Weiner (1971). and others have 
shown, particularly in the works qf high 
school* children, hdw considered anS as- 
tute are the children's perceptions of 
their d^f¥^ty. its stren^hs and its weak- 
nesses. A fiftn and related line of re- 
search concern^^ social change. Gondor 
tl§70); studying children's drawings in 



this countr\\ found that the drawings 
' show new concepts of human behavior* 
/related 10 scientific and technical 
athievementst^Lystad (1960d. l§60b, 
1970), analyzing stories and drawings in 
4hree papidly modernizing African ^socie* 
tie&. found that adolescents in denjbcr^^ic 
societies 'with freedom of choice ex- 
pressed more positiv^t|j^feeltngs for the 
future than did those in autocratic socie- 
ties In which there were ten* treedoms for 
the indtvidual./ ^ \ 

Related to these research problems in- 
volving stories and drawings by children 
are research studies*of stories written for 
children, from which children learn atti- 
* tudes and values of an adult population* 
These^ studies have been primarily con- 
i«^mi9fl^ith stories children must read — 
„ i.e . beginner reader texts. Xh^ "^ost com- 
prehensive series of studfes of this nature 
is^xeported by Zimet aiid ^ssoeiatea 
(1971). These researchers began their 'ex- 
ploration on the hunch that the failure of 
emotiona^y disturbed young* b(pys to 
learn to read was related Jtq a^iack of 
interest trj and ap^opriatengsS of <he 
subject matter of beginnec^adint t^ts«, 
The researchers* tvho inclu3>4^*.^chia- 
.trists and educafors. then took a long 
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look at the relevance of these educatiqixal 
materiafs with regard to a number qf 
psychosocial facfors. They f^und thai be- 
ginnc^r readers published before the 
1960r focused on activities more charac- 
teristic of girljs than of boys. Quiet play 
was reinforced. Fiirthermoi^, activities- 
preferred, by boys ended inr failure more 
freqtientl)^ than those preferred by girls. 
The, authors concluded that beginner 
texts weptesenteji a striking divergence. 
,fron^ the realities pf community, family, 
and phild ^ife and from what is known 
*abou^ child devielopment. Suburban set- 
tings accounte(t for 38% of the stories, 
rural 20%, urban 1%; the remainder of 
the stories were unclear as to setting 
(lfil70 "census breakddjyn on population: 
28% 100,000 popula^on- or more: 45%* 
under 100.000 and diver 2,500; 27% un- 
der 2500 [U.S. Bureau of Census^ 1971]). 
The jjissumption 'und6rl;^ing all* 6f the 
research is that reading textbooks* whose 
content has little interest, apped* or 
.meaning for the c^ild will inhibit his 
learning to read. 

The actuaV reading intere^ of children 
were also stuaied by Zimet '^n^^ Associ- 
ates," ireing library-book selections of 
fi|5t-gxade students, the reading interests . 
coincided with ^Jevelopmental variables 
of children that ^age. It was found Jthat 
pranks themes were preferreld over pol- 
lyanna themes, peer interaction over par- 
ent-child itterdction. There w^s a generaf 
preferencBt for humor, fantdSfy. animals, 
nature, and science, categories not well 
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represented in preprimer ^nd primer sto* 
ries. The d^inion reached by the authors 
^was that content is of crucial significance 
in th^process of learning to read and that 
interest and relevance are significant 
content variables. The primer sample 
rouftinely presents a green lawn, white 
picket fenc§, andAtereotyped suburban 
^environment. The library sample pro- 
vides a much richer collectijto of euivi- 
ronmental settings. 
The authors then/turn to a Very impor- 



environmental setting of the stories is in 
any^w'^y different from, that of the tradi- 
tional, \ll-white, suburbkn-rural series. 
The authors pofnt put 'further that it is 
not only the black, or other minprity 
groups, who are neglected in traditional 
readers.- Children from' large familij^s, or 
ope-parent homes, children who wear 
glasses, who are' short, tall, slim, or 
stocky, are also neglected. 

Finally, Ztmet and her colleagues dis- 
cuss a psychological need not fulfilled in 



tant question in children's h.ool^-~--the «*>lbie s^ories^ — the presentation of aggres- 
depictiori pf r-acial and ethnic minoritiesu > sion! Although th^ existence of man's 
Whereat now m(^e blacks are depicted iti aggressiveness has been well docu- 



stories, close examination shows that the 
black^ family is depicted in a happy, sta- 
ble, white suburban neighborhood sea- 
ting. Furthermore,, stories using ethnic 
categories jiore oftep than not are unsuc- 
cessful rather than successful in achiev- 
ing their goals. Jt is suggested that what 
is needed is i book written from stories 
by the, children of Harlem, about a real 
chlljd in Harlem who experiences some 
kinti.of success.^ 

In eia|n4iing persons other than white. 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants in multiethnic 
first readers, the authors found that, as 
' with the inclusion of blacks. Wk inclu- 
sion of ethnic groups other than white 
Anglo-Saxon in np way impJies that the 



mented in the behavioral sciences, stories 
in. first- and third-grade reading text- 
books infrequently present aggression 
themes. When they do, they* give the 
impression that aggression is a d^lora- 
ble impulse experienced only by animals, 
* ?upernatura> creatures, and villainous 
children or adults, not an integral part of 
man's life capable of use in constructive 
as well as destructive ways. Aggression' 
was the most often punished of all forms 
of behavior found in the reading text- 
books^NBy dealing with aggressive drives 
directly, the authors explain, the child- 
re^dfer would better understand both the 
^difection these drives can take him and 
the direction he can take them. To this 
extent, the reading text would be fulfill- 
ing its function as a mecJium of ai^Sliltur- 
ation. 
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The importance of t&ei^^^iaritent fail- 
ures of beginner reading textboolcs^ un- 
derscored by the authors 4n the argument 
that a child*s npt reading js his first step 
in alienation from the society in which 
he lives.' B9th the fantasy and reaiity of 
children's lives are full and rich, com- 
pared with the pallid scenes ahd words 
found in the beginner reading texts. The 
inclusion of the physical, emotional, cog- 
nitive, and aesthetic here and no^ of 
theii* world would help bridge the gap 
between process and purpose in reading 
instruction. In the particular study to be 
discussed here, children's own views of 
tKe world, as seen from their stories and 
drawings, are compared with views of 
the world presented in books thildren 
selejqt to read, booVs critics recommehd 
they read, books adults buy for them to 
read/ 

Research Design 

The hypotheses to be stildied hei^e are 
primarily concerned with the kinds pf 
s^ocial interests and behavior expressed 
by children of different age levels. The 
hypotheses are tested for the sample as a 
whole and for se/ and* race subgroups 
within the san^pre.. Both the child's own 
stories and drawings and his preferences 
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^or reading material serve as source^ of 
^data. The fi>pt hypothesis refers to 4he 
parameters of the child *s social world: 
the older the child, the more interested > 
he is in teality-orietfxted, matter-of-fact 
sellings away from the home; the older 
tHe child, the itore interested he is in 
human actors who are not family mem- 
bers, who are of^different social charac- 
teristics from his own and whose inter- 
personal relationships exhibit a wider 
range of affect, behavior, and social 
thought. 

The secoijd hypothesis refers to the 
ne^ds o| the child: the older tne child, 
the more he needs to be independent and 
to show achievement, the less he encoun- 
ters problems in satisfying these needs; 
the older the child, the more he directs 
his activities to s1)cial institutions outside 
of the family and exhibits beli.ivior 
which is rational, nohintimate, group- 
oriented, nonhierarchical, and self-di- 
rected. The third hypothesis refers to the 
satisfaction of needs: the older the child, 
the more he is able to satisfy his social 
needs by himself and the more confi- 
dence he shows in himself and his \yorld. 

The major categories of analyses for 
both stories and drawings of thfe chil- 
dren, and stories for children, are as 
follows: 
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t. Setting 

a. _Type of orientation ^reality, fan- 

tasy) 

b. Treatment of subject {matter-qf- 
fact, humorous) 

c. Characteristics of locale turban; 
suburban; rural; near water: sea, 
lake, ocean; forest; space) 

d. Locale in relation to main charac- 
ter of the work (his home, school, 
or work; community*, town, city; 
optside of his community, tovv.i, 
city, but still earthbound; in 
space) 

2. Actors 

a. Type of actor (human,\ animal, 
supernatural being, inanimate ob- 
ject) 

b. Type of human involvement 
(diild and parent, sibling, family; 
child and other adults; child and 
other children; child alone; adult 

\ alotie or with, other adults) 

c. Racial or ethnic characteristics of 
humans (whiter only, blackfe 
only, other special groups only, 
combination of racial and ethnic 
groups with and without status 
differentials between the groups) 

d. Type of animal involvement 
(pets, zoo or park or circus ani- 
mals, predators, domesticated ru- 
ral animals) 

^ e. Type of supernatural involved 
(the good guys: God, Santa Claus; 
the bad guys: witches, ghost^, 
vampires) 



h. 

A 



3. 



f. Main character (child himself, 
other child, adujt. animal, super- 
natural being. inaniiT|8te objectl 

g. Affect 0hown amoxig ^characters 
(positive, both positive and nega-' 
tive, negative) « 
Complexity of main figure (acts 
as a whole, shows ambivalence or 
the interaction of one or more 
internal processes X 

i. Activity of main figure (main fig- 
ure shows action only, action and 
thought, thought only) 
Needs of human actors 
a. Basic human needs (physiplogi- ^ 
cal; safety; love of 'people, love of 
animals; independence and free- 
dom; achievement and strength)^ 
Problems in solving needs (phys- 
ical threats, psychological 
threats^ 

Life passages (birth, puberty, 
marriage, old age. death) 
Needs in relation to self (concern 
with self alone, self and others, 
others alone) * 
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b. 



c. 



d. 



d. 



How needs are satisfied 

a. Social institutions involved (po- 
litical, economic, leisure, famil- 
ial, religious, educational) 

b. Cognitive relationship between 
actors^ (rational, irrational) 

c. Affective relatioifship between 
actors (intimate^ apart) 
Goal orientation relationship be- 
tween actors (individual goals* 
group goals) 

Stratification relationship be- 
tween actors (hierarchical, non- 
hierarchical) ^ 
Manner" in which needs are met 
(through self-direcliQrvand inno- 
vation of actor, through conform- 
ity to norms of actor) 
Sex-related activity in solving 
needs (girl-orientation; boy-orien- 
tation; girl- pnd boy-orientation; 
no sex-orientation) 
Age-related activity in solving 
needs (child acts as child, child 
acts as adult, adult acts as adult, 
adult acts as child) 



f 



g 



b. 



c. 



5. Seftisfaction of Needs 

a. Satisfactions (success in obtain- 
ing satisfactions because of the 
efforts of the main character him- 
self, of others who help him; fail' 
ure to obtain satisfactions *be* 
cause of inadequacy of main 
c^^iaracter. inadequacy of those 
helping him) 

View of self (positive, bothr posi- 
tive and negative, negative) 
View of people's capabilities in 
the world (people control their 
own lives, their lives are con- 
trolled by other people or forces) 
d. View of world 'in general 
(friendly^ uncertain, hostile) 
The categories descri bed ab ove — ^set- 
ting. agtors. needs of actors, how human 
needs are satisfied, satisfaction o|^ 
needs — are used in analyzing two types 
of data: (1) stories and drawings by chil- 
dren. (2) stories for children. The sample 
of works^ by children includes stories &nd 
.drawings from all. fjrst. third, and fifth 
grade children in six different racially 



1. T>M offlfMlt wM •daptfd from Masiow's (1954} li>t of bttic 
humtn DMdi Mm!ow*« camgory of *1ov«" wm subdivided into *ovt 
•f pMpk. low of tnmtltAii calaforv of *Vft»tm*' wts subdtvidtd 
into imi«p«;i<l«nG« and fr««dom. achiavanxrot and 'strangtb Tha 
'*f«lf-«:tuaIii«tion*' catagory wu omittad bacauM it Waa contkHtrad 
te« advanced for uaa with thjaa aga gioupa. 
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2 F(^ba«lc aapacti of »ocial raiafionshipi are discug«ad hata 
— cognltiva. aflfacHva* foal-OfiantaJton* and itratlficatlon. thaae as- 
pacts wara adaptad ffom Uvy*s {lt52) ichama for tha analysis of any 
aog^l r«iationships. Two othar baste aspacts of social r«latiorshipa 
manttonad by tavy which ara not uMd hara ara tha mambarship 
eiHaria'^p^t and tha subitanliva definition aspact. thay ara omilt»d 
bacajM tha data providad in tha storia* ara inauitlciant to diffarantiitw 
tha subcatefort aa 
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integrated schools of New HDrlean^. A 
total of 540 childrei> contributed material 
in the spring, of ^1970. The demographic 
chjarapteristlcs of this sample are a? fol- 
lows: 



Male 
^male 

White 
Black 



Grade 1 
% 
49 
51 

62 
38 



Qrade 3 
% 
44 
56 

70 
30 



Grade 5 

% 

47" 
53 

63 
37 



The socioeconomic ^status of the white 
children is largely middle class — approx- 
imately 15% attend private schools; the 
grea^ majority live in sifigle-family white 
residential areas. The socio-economic sta- 
tus of the blacks is primarily lower cla^s; 
a handful attend private schools,Sipprox- 
imately 70% live in low-income housing 
projects or segregated slum housing. Ra- 
cial differences of this sample therTre- 
fleet «ocio-economic differences; because 
oLthe paucity of middle-class blacks in 
the group, a further analysis of the mate- 
rial by socja^ class statuses of the white 
and black children is not undertaken. 

V H 

V 



First-grade children w^re asked, "Tell 
me a story,", and the sibry .wa^^ taken 
down in ^orthand by;«n adult (usually a 
teacher f$)m another class). Repeats o^. 
old stories, like Cinderella, were gently 
rejected in favpr of original stories; the 
child was told in this case, *'No, Isd like a 
story of your v^y own. T^The thir^^ and 
fifth-graders were instructed by their 
teachers in the classroojn: 

Make up a story of your own. it can be a 
story about anything at all. You wiJJ not 
be graded on these stories—they are just 
for fun. 

Children from all grades vWe directed , 
at another time by their -teachers: 

Draw a picture.* It can be a picture of 
anytliing'^you wisht Give a title to. your 
picture at the bottpm of the page — if yov 
have trouble speJJing the words in the 
title, I will help you: 

: The analysis of works fcfr children in-^ 
eludes three samples. The sample of chil- 
dren's favorite stories was obtained in the 
spring of 1972 froqi aH children (N=100) 
in the ifirst, third, and fifth grade classes 
of a largely white public school in the 
suburbs of Washington. D.C. The sample 
of recommended new books for children 
came from The New York Times Bol||i 



Review and The Washingtan Post Chil- 
dren's Book WgrVd lists of 1971 -ahd 
1972. The children's best sellers sample 
ca^me from reports obtained from motef, 
than 125 bookstores^in 64 conlmunTOeS 
of the United^Stat^s, as reported to Vh^, 
N.ew York Times in, 1971 and Wgain in 

1972: • ' / ' • 1 

In the ensuing cfiapters.Nfhe stories an$ 
drawings by children are first analyzi 
independently and then they are an 
iyzed in relation to the material writteii 
for ^ildren. A select group «f ihe^actukl- 
storiSs and drawings crfeajeei by^childV^nt 
in the New Orleans sample are presentjOd 
i along with the ^aifalvsis. They may be 
enjoyed in and of themselves, for they ^re 
clear and colorfui reflections of the spirit 
and the vision of their young creators. ' 
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CHAPTER 2 

" 1 

Like Fun 

Stones and 
Drawings by 
First-Graders 





The first-grader, at age 6, is in a period 
of transition.* Cesell and Ilg (1946) write 
that fundamental changed are occurring ^ 
to him physiologically and psychologi- 
cally. 'His milk teeth are shedding and 
first permanent molars appear. NeUromo- 
tbr development takes place, and eye- 
hand coordination becomes more impor- 
l^nt. The Qbild seems more aware of his 
hand as a tool, and he ^experiments \vith 
it as suth. He touches* handles, and ex- 
plores all kinds of ma erials. 

The emotional reactions of the 6-year- 
old reflect the state of his organism and 
also it^ sensitiveness, to his environment. 
He vacillates, goes to extremes, is incon- 
sistent. He hias difficulty in making a 
ready distinction between two-way possi- 
bilities — and this is true not only of emcr- 
tional and ethical situations but also of 
writing. In early efforts to print letters of 
the alphabet he often re\Perses them. 

Life is chargjed with alternatives for all 
persons; the 6-year-old is in a phase of 
development where these altef natives 
crowd upon him very fast, has to 
intermediate between contraries that he 
does not alwtys comprehend. When he ' 
does sometliing* ^he"^ay be called* 
**bad** — but he does not hav^ a clear 



1 The toUovung desLrlptiuu ot |jsvchulu|ical dei elopment is 
tak«n (•rfdtLv trom th G««en and Ilg (194^1 prohi^ ol the h-v«w uld 
with updated matertai on the otiitd m » pr«s<»nt.d8v suiting Ge^U 
and \\%\ work itke that ot (^iagtt is b«»«d iVimarilv un ubft«r\atiiun 
of uppfrmiddle^cUsi M'hite chiiidr«»n it i$ usetut lor ouih/iiing 
generaf de IT iuM mental trends though Mill to be dftermined is thp 
appiicabiHtv ot suth trends among \ari0u.5 social groups 



understanding of what is bad or why it is 
bad. He is not fully oriented; he lacks 
command of both motor impulses and 
interpersonal relationships. 

At age 6, furthermore, the ch^ld is 
adjusting to two worlds, the world o^ 
hoifie an# the world of school. His emo- . 
tional anchor remains ^in the home, but 
he has* acquire some emotional tieS to 
the school. Interrelating home and school 
is important to the 6-year-old and he 
brings manjrthirtgs from home to school: 
stuffed animals, bugs, shells, book^. The 
bulk of the child's waking day is spent at 
school, with books, blackboards^ attend- 
ance records, and rules. School is no« 
longer looked on play, as in preschool 
situations, byt as work and as responsi* 
bflity. . ^ • 

Gesell and Ilg note behavior patterns In 
three areas of learning which reflect tke* 
6-year-t)id's distinctive psychology. First, 

* there is a burst of activity in the language 
arts. The first-grader often speaks with 
vehemence and aggressiveness. He en- 
joys using big words. His drawings are 
becoming more realistic — he renders the 

' leg of I man in two strokes rather than 
one. to repr^etit a second dimension. He^ 

can usually print most of the alphabet 
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and numbers from 1 to 12 or 2Q, although 
with frequent reversals aind irregularities^ 
A few children can reiKi. But for the 
majority the heading iuterest is that of 
listening — ^the first grader likes to he-remi 
to. He also likes to read tl^~titles of labels 
and ts beginning to explore comics and 
picture books. . 1^ 

Second, the firsf-grad^r is advancing in 
the sciences, learning about mathematiics. 
He is interested in simple measurements, 
using ruler, tape, yardstick, quart, and 
spoon. Through care of pets, plants, ^nd 
flowers, both at home and at school, he 
acquires elementary notions of natural 
science— growth, nutrition, cleanliness, 
weatlier, season^. The ever^tday experi- 
ences of going to school give him knowl- 
edge of elementary social sciences — rela- 
tionships between home, school, and 
cbmmunity. Through the medium of tele- 
vision, in the hdme and the schobl. he is 
becoming increasingly acquainted with 
various physical and social aspects of the 
larger world outside of his own immedi- 
ate experience. 

* Third, the first-grader is learning about 
personal-social participatioyn. He is eager 
to participate v,'ith others: Groupings are 
often of twosomes and shift frequently. 
There is a great deal erf exclusion of a 
third child by two others and concern 
about who friends are playing with. Sex 
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differences in choice of play are becom- 
ing more denned. In gross motor and 

. ima^native play both sexes, however, 
find a common meeting ground. 

First-graders engage iiT'social partici- 
pation vicariously. through the medium 
of teleWsion. They view television^ about 
3 hours a day. about one-half ^f the time 
they spend in school (Lyie and Hoffman 
1972). Their watching i§ usually sel-ec- 
tive: they prefer family shows and cohi- 
edy series, which often depict superhu- 
man characters. There is a strong sex 
difference in viewing preference, with, 
boys choosing more action programs (us- 
ually with strong male^ ch§ractets)* and 
girls choosing more family ^ittiations (in 
which women either predominate or 
have coequal status with their m*ale lead). 
There is a racial difference among selec- 
tions. 'with blacks choosing situation 
comedies more often than whites. 

The terrific newness and incomplete- 
ness of behavior patterns at age 6 are 

^seen in a marked increase of fear^ re- 
sponses. Gesell and Ilg mention fear of 
big dogs and wild animals, fear of thun- 
der, rain, wind, and fire. Imaginiaty peo- 
ple — witches and ghosts— are feared by 
6*year-olds who compulsively grapple ' 
with these creatures in dramatized play. 
Human beings are also feared-^the man 
un/Jer the bed* the man in the woods, the 
deformed person. Injury to the body is 
yet another fear. vC^Kich abates later when 
the child is able to take caf^ of his own 
minor injuries. 

^ II i? 1 0 



^ The G-yeat-old is the center of his own 
universe. He wants and needs to be first 
among his reference group, to be loved 
the most, to be praised, to win. He be- 
lieves that his way of doing things is 
right, and he wants others to do thii^s 
his way a6 well. He does not lose grace- 
fully or acpept criticism easily. He wants 
to be good rather thanjaad, especially if it 
does hot take too much effort. He wants 
to be good because being good assures 
his emotional closen.ess with his mother 
and others nearby who are very impor- 
tant to him. 

Analysis of Stories and Drawings 

THE SETTING 

The settings for the stories and draw- 
ing5*from our first-grafle sample (N~146) 
are for^t^e tnost part reality-oriented 
rather than fantasy-oriented. They are 
also matter-of-fact rather than iiumQrous. 
in intent. They involve characters and 
situations entirely possible^ in the* real 
vvbrld. usually tliken*^rectly from the 
child's own day-to-day experiences. Ge- 
sell and Ilg have pointed oi^^hat the 6- 
year-old is the center of his own uni- 
verse: the S-Vear-olds of this sample like 
to describe this universe, often putting 
themselves explicitly in center stage. Ap- 
proximately 78% of tlie stories and 92% 
of the drawings are of this nature. The 



?*€imaining. fantasy-oriented works in- • 
volve supematjural beings with extrabtdi- 
nary powers 43ver people*t)r wild animals 
|that talk or»doih\ that walk. 

Most of the stories and drawings, which 
show a specific geographic lobation use 
an urban location. A minority are set in a 
niral area or a forest or the s^s or outer 
space. Location is usually related to the 
home and immediate environs of the 
main character (ov^]s^% for both stories 
and drawings). Trips wtAin the commu* 
nity—such as to tpe park or to the store — 
make up Uess thin 20% of the settiitgl 
and trips further out — to a distant city or 
place — make up^BO^. A small number of ^ 
stories and drawings utilize settings 
space* relating to exploration of the 
moon. Interest in settings differs by sex 
of the child, girls being more inclined to 
describe home environs than boys: it 
does not differ by race of the child. 



THE ACTORS * " ^ 

* • The actors in the stories and the draw- 
ings are. in most cases, human beings. 
Human beings are shown principally in- 
teracting with one arrotfier; to a lesser 
extent they. interact with animals; and 
occasionally they interact with superi\^- 
tural beings. Flowefs. trees, and inani- 
mate objects are sometimes Inajor charac* 
ters, particularly in drawings.* where the 
sun almost dv^^ays .chines peacefully^ 
down on them. Table 1 gives the fre- 
quency of typ^s. of actors in the chil-^ 
drSn s works] this frequency! does not 
vary l)y sex or race of the child. 

In the stories, (he human beir^gs who 
interact with one another are primarily 
family ^embers — children vn\h parents, 
children with sibUngs (70%). Children 
relate 'to ot^er children, adults, or ani- 
mals much less frequently. Children^ 
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alone or adults alone each account- for 
less than 10% of the stories. In the draw- 
ings of humans, children are Qgain pr^ 
dominant, less with their families (10%) 
than with other children (32%) or alOne 
(40%). About 16% of the drawings show 
adults alone. 

None' of thev stdri%|( involving hujn^^an 
actors describes* the actors in tetms of 
racial or ethmc characteristics. Tha^actors 
are neither black nor wh|te* nor do they 
have a preponderance ofTrench or Span- 
ish or Itajian names, even though the* 
children who wrote them come ^rom 
such niiver'se backgrounds. Coiicomi-, 
tantly, among the'drawings only two 
show»black faces. Neither pride nor prej- 
udice concerning racial and cultuml ties 
is apparent in the^rks. 

Half of the stories and a third of the 
drawings portray animal figures. In the 
stories, animals as pets are the most ^fre^ 
quehtly mentioned. Tender sAori^s of a 
child^s affection for his pets, his desire ■h) 
take care of thenv* his concern when they 
die or run away are given. NexMn ^e- 
quency*^*e descriptions of ahimals in 
rtieir own world — birds in the sky, rab- 
bits ia the fields, fish in the lakes. Cajif- 
tured animals, in the zoo o| the circt»6» 
form the foci of a ^mailer mimber of 
stories which tell about trips in tlie city. 




A ferv stories mention predators — lions ^ 
aiici *tigers*and bears in the forest, in a * 
fearsome* context. ^In the drawings, do- ^ 
jmAticated rural ammals are the most 
fre(|uently represented. Also shown are 
pictures of pets — the child and his dog 
stand proudly in front of their home. 
Captured animals or pre'dators appeebr in- 
frequently in the drawings. 

The supernatural beings in the stories 
and drawings fall into two general types, 
the good guys and the bad guys. The 
good guys are kind, generous, parent- 
like, such as Gdd and Santa Claus. The 
bad guys are awesome individuals who 
threaten the chi|^d*S physical safety and 
cause him nigHtmares, anxieties and bad 
feelings/ They include ghosts, monsters, 
giants, vampires. In the stories there are 



three times as many good guy« as bad 
guys; in' the drawings only good guys are 
mentioned. The appe^ance of superria- 
tuxal beings differs in Ahe stories by »*ace 
o\the child-author, black children' being 
more likely to depict them. 

The major character in the stories is 
usualli^ the child himself (66^ijy|^.Iessrfre* 
(^uently it is another child (12%), adults 
(10%),^* animals (11%), or supernatural 
beings, (!%)» In the drawings, children 
make up 46% of the main characters, 
adults 9%. animals 17%» supernatural 
beings 1%. About 27% of the drawings 
depict flowers, t^ees. or inaniitnate ob- 
jects^ . ^ 

The characters in almost all the stories 
do show emotiqnal affect. In 77% of the 
stories it iSsposiMve affect! involving 
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"friendliness and concern for others — co- 
operative behavior. In some of the stories 
(17%) both positive and negative affect 
among characters are shown* and in i 
few stories (6%) characters show negative 

* affect. Affect among characters in the 
stories varies by type of character, with 
human characters showing positive affect 
more often than aiv^al or supernatural 
characters. Affegt is only visible* in a few 

* of the drawings, and it is nearly ajwavs 
positive. - ^ J \ 

The characters in these chirflrefi*s 
works do not show a high degree ef 

* complexity. Ambivalence, doub^^, hesita- 
tion are seldom portrayed. Instead, char^ 
acters tend to act as a whole: th^ play 
wi(b a friepd oj go to the zoo or ride their 
bikes, AAd they do these things without 
usually explaining the reasons for their 
choice of activity. 

NEEDS OF ACTORS 

The most frequently expressed psycho- 
logical needs in the stories and drawings 
are those of- independence and freedom, 
as exemplified in child pl&y. Play is an 
important means by which children ex- 
plore new ideas, try out social roles, 
develop as persons. Interest in and con- 
centration upon such activity is»sho>vn 
vividly in tlie works of this sagiple of 6- 
year-olds» Also expressed in the ^stories 
and drawings to a significant degree^ are 
needs for safety, love, and achievement 
Table 2 gives the* frequency distribution 
of needs in both stories and drawing&i by 
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•«x. In the stqries, needs of actors differ 
•ignificantly by sex. ^ys showing less 
need for physiological caro and more 
ne^ for achievement thair girls; needs 
do •not differ by race. They do differ by 
ietting and by actor, reality settings and 
human actors correlating with more fo- 
<JU8 on independence and aphievement 
needs and less on physiological and 
^a^ty needs. 

Only a minority pf the children*s works 
(37% of the stories, 2% of the drawings) 
mention problems which have to bo 
solved before needs can be met. The 
problems that are evidenced are more 
often physiological {relating to physical 
illness, death) than psychotegical (relat- 
ing to loss of love and affection). The 
occurrence of problems differs in the sto- 



ries by setting, by actors, and by needs; 
reality settings, huma^ acfors,* and inde- 
pendence andy achievement needs, being 
correlated with fewer problemS(i> 

The presentation of needs is usually 
shpwn in an ordinary day-to-day setting 
rather than an extraordinary setting of'^ 
rites of passage. About one oUt of ten 
stories and drawings does discuss rites bf 
passage,, death being mentioned most 
often and birth next in frequency. 

Needs show an interest in both s^f and 
others. The majority of main characters 
reach\ outward to include otkers in their 
play, adventure, and of course their lov^. 
This behavior varies by setting and by 
actor, with reality ststtings and human 
actors correlating with more interest in 
and concern for others. 
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HOW NEEDS ArJj SATISFIED 

In the stories* it is to the social institu* 
tion of the family that the actots most 
often turn for satisfaction of their needs. 
The family *kcts together -to achieve both 
individual and group goals either in or 
out of the home. Next in importance* is 
the institution ot leisure, which H^cludes 
both family members and peer-group 
members interacting to achieve goals. In 
the drawings, leisure activity, with peer- 
group interaction, is of primary impor* 
tance; Table 3 shovt^s the major social 
institutidns to which the actor turns in 
the pursuit of his needs, by main actor. 
The interest in institutions varies signifi- 
cantly in the* stories a'hd drawings by 
type of main actor and by occurrence of^ 
problems, child characters and absence 
of problems being assol:iat^ with fam- 

* ily-centered activity. ^ 

The political instittition is represented 
by the character of fireman and police- 
man; the economic institution is rdpre- 
y^sented by the scientist-listronaut. ReU- 
gious activity is* shown in terms of chil- 
dren going to church on Slmday. The 
educational institution is rarely men- 
tioned with few descriptions given of 
children in school, even though stories 
and drawings w6re written in the school 

* milieu. 

i 
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In* bqjh stories and drawings human 
rel^ioxiships are almost a>M^s rational 
rather than irrational: jiumanSnitors de- 
fine needs and set ujp logical methods for 
•cjj>«vtng them. In contrast anim|l rela- 
^)Jiimships are more likely to be irrltionaL 
inaj^ropriate means being used to satisfy 
4esir©s\ 

Human relatioiaships are aiso more 
bften intimate than apart (in. 88% of the 
stofiesf and 84% of ^e drawings). People 
play together, go on trips together, love 
and comforf one another. Animals also 
tend to be intimate rather than apart,, 
doing things together on*" an .informal ba- 
sis. 

In th0 )stjicies« half the relationships are 
oriented toward individual goals and half 
toward group goals for both human and 
animal actors. Goal orientations in the 
stories differ by^the demographic charac- 
teristics of the sample — girls and whites 
being' more group-^>riented. In the draw- 
ings, one-third show individual orienta- 
tion and two-thirds show group-orienta- 
tion for human and animal actors. 

Few of the stories or the drawings 
show human or animal characters in hi- 
erarchical relationships. In general, per- 
sons interact as equals without any status 
differentials. Status differentials are un- 
necessary for the satisfaction of needs. 



Needs of human actors are pursued 
with selt-direction. Rather than look to 
others for help, the actors try to fulfill 
their desires by themselves. Activities 
concerned with satisfying;^eeds do not 
follow ^liarply differentiated sex roles. 
Boys anw girls play together in inter* 
-changeabFe roles; men and women react 
in interchangeable roles, usually parental 
in nature* ^ 

Activities do differ by age-associated 
roles ijx the stories artd drawings. The 
activities of child actors centei; around 
play and other roles free from responsi- 
bility. The activities of adult actors center 
around parenting, work, and other roles 
involving responsibility. In the few cases 
when a child actor does take on an adult 
role, social-psychological problems are 
usually involved. It is as if children take 
on adult responsiBilities only in emer- 
gencies* in situations which are neither 
natural nor desirable. Ways in which 
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of iM^t, by type of 



needs are satisfied da not differ by sex or 
race of the child author/artist. 

SATISFACTION OF NEEDS 

Needs of actors are nearly always satis* 
^fied in the first-grade children's stories 
^^nid drawings, in the stories, needs are 
ifully satisfied in 88% of the cases, par-. 
^ialFy satisfied in 2% of the cases, and" 
unsatisfied In 10% of the cases. In the 
drawings, needs are satisfied in all but 
2% of the cases. Table 4 shows the satis- 
faction of needs, by type of person satis- 
fying them. 

Satisfaction of needs varies in th^ stot 
ries by several factors. Neeo^ are more 
likely be satisfied if the story has a 
reality base and human ac|;ors with posi- 
tive affect, interested in independence*or 
achievement. Needs are mora likely to be 
satisfied if few prqblems are Evidenced 
and if the approach to solving needs is 
rationgj and intimate. ^ j 
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In those works whese the main charac* 
lets express a self-image, in three out of 
four cases it is a positive self-image. The 
characters view themselves and other hu- 
mans as th^ masters of their own fate, 
^rather than as the victims of larger, more 
powerful forces.^ 

Finally the majority of characters main- 
tain a positive view of the world. With 
regard to the stories. 56% show the world 
as a friendly place, 33% show it as both 
friendly and hostile. 11% show it as a 
hostile place. With regard to the draw- 
ings, 92% depict the world as a friendly 
place, 1% depict it as both friendly and 
hostile. 7% depict it as a hostile place. 
These views vary by setting and by ne^d. 
the more realistic settings and the more 
mature needs for independence and 
adhiev^ment relating to a brighter* view 
tff'the worfd. Satisfaction of needs does 
not vary by sex or race of the child 
author-artist. 

Summary 

y The 6-year-old child of this sample 
shows through his stories and drawings 
considerable interest in activities cen- 
46rf d around the home. He shows interest 
in the relationships of family members 
with one another and he usually views 
himself as the center of activity, serving 
as the main character of his^orks. This 
e-year-^old does not show oven interest in 
racial or ethnic differences- between per- 
sons. His characters are simple in con- 



struction— they are only generally out- 
lined and they, tend to act as a whole, 
without ambivalence, doubt, or hesita- 
tion. 

The child*5 needs concentrate on inde- 
pendence and freedom, as exemplified in 
his very serious child play. The family 
group is looked to for satisfaction of 
needs, and satisfaction is pursued with 
rationality and self-direction. Satisfaction 
is in fact obtained, and the child reacts 
with a positive view of the world. 

Gesell and Ilg write of the lack of 
command* of interpersonal relationships 
at this age. What is found among this 
sample is' great interest in interpersonal 
relationships, primarily within the family 
group. It is to the family unit that the 
jcKild looks for experientie and for s^lf- 
confidenca in social behaviqr. He may 
not yet have command of his^ social situa- 
tion. b>U the child is working hard to- 
ward abmeving this end. 

The 6-year-old. as Gesell and Ilg point 
out. is intrigued by language arts. He is 
happy and well able to oblige with 
bona fide story. completeVith plot, char- 
acters, a beginning and an ending. His 
story is usually realistic, about something 
with v/hich he is familiar. I^^KJerms of 
science, as Gesell* and Ug suggest* some 
elementary knowledge is apparent. The 
' knowledge expressed in these works, of a 
biological and psychologicarl Mature, 
comes primarily from observations and 
care of pets at home rather than through 
school exercises. 




Gesell and Ilg point but the interest of I 
the 6|\'ear-old. in peer-group^relations 
and tile frequent shift in peer-group corn- 
position. In these stories afid drawings, 
play is the most important activity evi- i 
denced; through play with other children 
or with family n^embers the- child ex- 
plores, reachel out, practices role behav- 
ior to be carried on later ♦a^ong largej^ 
numbers of persons in more complex 
situations. Our 6-year-old may be just 
beginning in terms of social Relation- 
ships, but his beginning is an auspicious 
one with positive implications for the 
future. 

This general picture of course does- not 
apply to all 6-year-olds in the sample.* 
With regard to sex. boys differ from girls 
in thertt interest in setting. boVs focussing 
on more settings out of the home than 
girls. Boys also differ from girls in their 
emphasis on need, boys being more 
achievement oriented than girls. Regard- 
ing race, there are no significant differ- 
ences in the major arejis under analysis. 
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stories, ftnd Drawitigs 

Selected stories) recorded, as told by 
the children, ana their drawings have 
be^n included in this s^c^on to point out 
the expressivity of the first-grade sample. 
The workl wete chosen not tandoraly hut 
with particular tagard for clarity of 
thought. and depth bf^eeling. They are 
a^Tanged in terms df n^eds discussed. 
Story 1, '*My Loose Todth,^ is concerned 
lyith physiological need^tories,2.*3. and 
4 c{eal ^ith safetyi^flfi. in and out of 
the horne. The^JMfljl^Iove is shown i^ 
Story 5* **A* M^^Dicln't Hdve a Heart." 
ah'd in, stories 6, 7, and 8 about pets. 
Stories 9 through 18 show needs for 
indepeotlence^ and freedom; play activi- 
ties 'are most frequently menticJned, travel 
putside of the city is also described. Fi- 
nally,*^ories 19 and 2% are concerned 
with the, need for achievement aAiong 
child and among adult characters. J* 



Drawing 1, **Spider/' in black and 
white; shows a concern for safety. Quite 
different in feeling are the next two col- 
orful and expansive drawings concerned 
with love and affection. Drawings '4 
through 8 show forest in independence 
and freedom; the^focus is on play pnd 
adventure of a spirited sort. Drawings 9<^ 
and 10 show achievement — one, **Mak- 
ing My First Holly Communion/* relates 
to an important religious rite of passage 
for Catholic 6-year-olds; the other. **The 
Three Men That Went. to the Moon/' 
refers to perhaps the" most venerated 
adult accomplishment of our time. 

The children who produced these sto- 
ries and drawings were all within a few 
months of their 6th birthdays. Their sex 
and>ace characteristics are as follows: 
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story 1 

I Mj^ Loose tooth 
; ♦ One day I felt my joVth. It was loose. 
The ituw* tooth was in back of it. Then I 
I said rd better it out. So I went to 
I school and toH mv teacher Mrs. WiK 
I Hants to pull it out. She put a piece of 
i Kleenex on my tooth and pulled. It came 
*6ut and it didn't hurt. I put it in my book 
and took it home. I showed it to my 
fsiends and that nigl^I put it under my 
^iWow. The next morning the tooth was 
gone and one dollar was in its place. 

Then my Mother took me to the den- 
tist. H^Ttl^aned my teeth. A week later 
w^^enT^o the orthodontist, and he said, 
**Bring her back in the middle of* July and 
if she doesn't lose 'two teeth in the bot- 
tom of her mouth. I will have to pull 
them." I cto't get them out because they 
are not loose, so I suppose he's going to 
have to pull tiiem. 

Stor^2 

One night I was sleeping and on my 
balcony it looked like a burglar breakif% 
in. He was going to kiH me and take 
some money and take Mama and Daddy. 
He was going to take them to the bottom 
of the sea. That's. alL 



Story 3 

Once there was a boy )immie who was 
real afraid of everything. Every time he'd^ 
g^ to sleep he'd have nightmares There 
was a monster that had long claws and 
chased him all around the place. limmie 
ran around the house and the monster 
got tired and ran away, jrtnmie was shaky 
and hollered out so loud he wok6 his 
Mother up.. His Mother thought someone 
was in the house and woke up the Daddy 
and the Daddy got^his gun and only saw 
that Jimnnip was sleeping but his covers 
were off his bed. // \ 

Story 4 

In the Forest 

Once J was in the forest and I saw a big 
bear anocl ran to my Mother home. She 
sa^, "Don't be afraid of that big bear; he 
wouldn't do you nothing." And I saw a 
lion jump in a tree, and an elephant 
picked up the tree and threw it away and 
the lion was oj| it. and the lion jumped 
off and the elephant was^, running after 
the lion, and then a whole pile of ele- 
phants was running after the one lion, 
and they had a leopard in the tree and 
the lion pushed the leopard off the Iree. 
And the elephants pushed the tree down 
and the Hon w^as running and^couldn't 
"^^■xatcK him again. ^ 



Story 5 . ^ 

A Man ^idn*t Have a Heart* 

The man bad no heart so he went all 
around looking for a heart and a little 
saw him and the little girl asked hiira 
why he didn't hav*^ a heart So he felt bad 
and he went all over looking tor ^ heart 
and somebody gave tiini a candy heart so 
he ate the heart. S6 he went and asked 
everybody it they had a heart* but nobody 
wanted to play with him when he tol^ 
them he didn't have a*heart. So he went 
and finally found a heart and then every- 
body wanted to play witJi him 
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Story^ # 

> My Dbg with No Name 

He'« nice; My iiog kills birds. He ate a 
bird. He sdratdied my bed and mad^ a 
liole in it. H§ is a German shepherd. He is 
ft big dog. I;Ie jumps on me. He scratches 
tjpeet and breaks branches. He likes to 
pity l^ith me. He likes to bite. He likes to 
t)ite itnall plants^ sometimes he eats 
]Iiants!^He Mke^ to' sniff you. He likes to 
girt^dirty. He likes to play with water. He 
lik*es to smash plants*. He likes td scratch 
diairs. He. likes to get into ftiy booksack 
ind scratch, my books. Me likes to knock 
dovm things* He likes to knock down 

. famps.rHe wakgs me up by barking. He 
scratches. He likes to scratdh fiirniture. 
He lik^s to sleep thejchair. He runs 
after birds. * 
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rstoryV 
My Cat * 

, I have a cat. He is fat. He eats a lot.*! 
love him- too. Hi§ name is Pernutsi anrd 
he has lived with us since I was 3. One 
day my Mother made a* beautiful flower 
an:angement and*Pernutsi knocked it 
down. He .wafef trying to get the catnip in 
it. One night we heard this clatter. It was 
our hurricane lamps in the living room. 
PerHU'tsi and his friend had knocked 
them down. They had got^Ten in the 
house through the wi(ip mail chute. I 
really own him because I clean his bed 
and his bowls and I feed him Friskies. 
But I share him witKT everybody. I do love 
him. 

t5V,j; 

StoryB / ^ 

My Dj^^oker 

I have a dog named Joker. My Momma 
bought him from somebody. I like to play 
ball with him. I roll it to him and he 
catches it in his mouth? then he brings it 
to me. Every time Tnc^ll. him he Comes. 
When night comes he sleeps in a box at 
our house. Yesterday morning he woke 
up before me and jumped on my bed. I 
woke lip and said, **What you're doing 
on my bed?'* And he ran into the kitchen. 
i put spihe dog food from a can into a 
bowl an6 he had his breakfast while I -ate 
cereal. I love him \fery much. 



Story 9 

^ I like to play with my friends, jump 
iKjpe, play magic and play outside with 
Anne, Edie and Charlie. Sometimes Anne 
invites me over and we play games. 
Sometimes we play dress up and we 
wear high heels and long dresse| and we 
swing. We go on the slides and the 
merry-go-round. We go out and ppetend 
like we're in a wedding.-^5ometimes we 
lite to look at the clouds. Sometimes we 
play the piano. Sometimes we chalk on 
the board. We pretend like we are talking 

in French. t 

< 

Story. 10 / 

On Sunday morning I get up anA sing 
songs. My Wo brothers are 13 and 8. Our 
Mother fixes our breakfast, then we get 
ready for 10 o'clock Mass. After Mass we 
go home and I take off my good dress and 
go out to play with my cousins aiy^ my 
friends. After a while my Mother calls me 
to come get dinner. After dinner some- 
limes we ride to the lake. I ha/e so much 
fun that I like Sunday best af all ^ 



Story 11 

Things I like to* Do 

iSometimes I like to play ball. I like to 
nktt things like leaves. Sometimes I Ijike 
to cut the grass^with my Father'^, kwn 
nmwer. Well, I like to just go aroimd, 
either walk or ride my- bike. Sometijmes I 
do this with my friends. I like to fly kites 
because this is a lot of fuh. I will play, go 
to my friend's house and play 'XGness" 
or play with blocks. ,We made tiliings — 
some mud houses; castles. Sometimes I 
water my plants, when they're dried out. 





Story 12 

Once there was a little girl who met a 
little horse and said. **Hi. little horse.** 
The hpesc said'. "Hi." She said. "How can 
you taik?** The horse ,said. "I can talk 
when I drink lots of milk.** The little girl 
said. '*Let*s walk down the road and see 
some other horses.** They went down and 
saw a horse. The girl said. "Hi.** The 
horse said nothing. They went sqrce 
more, saw a farm and no horses, only 
chickens. They went some ihore. saw a 
farip and one horse. The girl said. **Hi." 
The horse said nothing. They went some 
more and saw houses, fields, and foimd 
farm with lots of horses. Oh, so many 
horses, can they talk? She said. "Horses, 
please line up.** The horses did and she 
said. "Hello.** The first said. "Hello.** She 
went on. The second said. "Hello*** The 
third didn*t answer. The fourth said. 
••Hello.** The fifth— oh. boy. the last 
one — said. ^••Hello.** The girl said. •'Lots 
of horses can talk.** She went to look for 
more: no more. How to get back? She 
went to the horses and said. ••Where*s 
your farm?** She asked the horse the way 
back. When she got home *the Mother 
said. ••Where have you been?** The girl 
said. ••Looking for horses that talk.** 
That*s the end. 





Story 13 

My story is about Christmas. When I 
woke up in the morning f had a tug 
beai^tiful bika and it was orange and 
yellow. I said. •*Eric. Eric, come and see. I 
have a beautiful bike. I will share it, with 
you. But first I have to teach you how to 
ride.** Tm 7 years old and Eric is only 6. 1 
don't want Eric to break it up tj^cause it 
is my first time riding* Eric said. **l won't 
break 4t -up.*' ••OK. I will let you ride it 
every day when vve come home from 
.school,** Eric ^t a new truck and a train 
and a station wagon. He said. ••! will let 
you play with my toys because you let 
me ride your bike.*' Eric and his friend 
John and I helped Momma fi^ the Christ- 
mas dinner. We had roast and potatoes 
and corn and rice and ice cream. After 
dinner we went out arid played with our 
presents. John said he had a good time 
with the toys. Then night came and we 
played a little longer. Then we went to 
bed; * » . 
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Story 14 

Our Picnic 

One day^I was in kindergarten and we 
all went on a picnic in City Park. Our 
teacher gave us some bread and ^ome 
punch and water. We-played on the 
swings and then we went on ths train 
and then we came back and had some 
more punch and bread. Thbii we got on 
the bus and roUe back to school. 

Story 15 1 

Across the Lake \ 

One day my Mommie, my Oadkly, my 
three sisters, my brother and I went to the 
beach across the lake for the weekend 
We stayed at our friend's house. When 
we got the^^e we unpacked our stuff and 
put it in the drawers. Then we went out 
and played on the beach. I found a big 
shell and when I put it to my ear I could 
hear the sound of water. Then we got* in a 
boat and went out to where it was deep 
and jumped off and swam. Then we went 
back and put on our clothes and>at<e 
dinn^. Then we watched TV' The next 
morning real early we went swimming 
again. We found more sea shells. Then 
we went riding in the boat again. We 
made a whole big square of sand castles. 
Then we went .back and played witli the 
toys. I liked t)ie swimming best of all. 



Story 

One time I went on a trip to Texas with 
my Mother and my sister on a bus with 
my Mother's club members. The bus was 
late and some of the people were so mad. 
But when the bus came everybody was 
happy. We rode all day and slept in the , 
bus seats that night. We took our food - 
with us. When \#e got to Texas we went 
to Six Flags over Texas. There were lots 
of rides. I think I liked the train ride best. 
After we went on the rides we packed 
our clothes and got on the bus. The 
driver wasn't very good because he droVe 
the wrong way on a one way street. All 
the people were fussing. 
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Story 17 

My Plane Side 

One day I went on a trip with my 
uncle. We got on ^n airplane to go to 
California to visit Grand mother and 
my Grandfather and TOy uncles. On the 
plane a lady came and gave us some 
food. S&e gave us pork chops, green peas, 
some carrots, and a cold drinli. I looked 
out the wirfflow and saw white clouds 
and blue clouds. We had to change 
planes ''and we were the first people in 
the secon<J plane. We sat right behind the 
pilot. I was still sitting by the window 
because I beat my uncle in. Then I got a 
drink and my uncle got a cap of coffee^ 
When he came back, I wasn't there. iWas 
in the bathroom, and my uncle asked the 
pilot where I was. The pilot said, "at the 
bathjooip/' Then my uncle got up and 
came back with some dpughnuts and 
coffee. When he caihe back I wasn't theAa 
because I went to get some coffee too. 
Then I gave him the coffee and he gave 
me the doughnuts, When^we got to Cali- 
fornia, I was asleep and he carri^ me off 
the plane. 



Boftt$ 

.A boy named Jack lik«^ boats. They're 
iun^o ride on, biit not scii? to live from a 
bout You have to be ih a dertain^Jlace on 
tiu boat to dive off tMe boat. To live you 
muit have epeciat equipment-especial 
oxygen to stay long in the water^ if you 
letve the boat To go in deepSvater or 
high waves the boat |[ias to' be special. 
Motor boats can rideiH^r the high waves. 
If yoij want to go bver very .high waves 
.the boat has to have a speppal kind of 
motor to go over the waves,"^ My Father 
iook me in^]>oats and I got the HANG of it 



Story 19 

Patrol Boy 

I want to he a patrol boy because a 
cousin of mine is. I want to stay on walk- 
ways and. streets, to stop people from 
ruiming and pushing. When on.th# street 
I could help ^ildren across the street. I 
like to go to mfetings toieam about what 
patrol boys do: watch cars, help children 
cross streets. Vd like to walk home but I 
eome to school in a car. Later when I 
grow up^I want to be a policeman to stop 
traffic, to give ^people tickett, to^top 
people fipom^ racing* to* tell children ta 
watdi street lights, not to cross in the 
middle of the street . 



Story 20 

Firemen . ^ 

Once Upon a time there was a fireman 
and he went to put out fires. And he tried 
to put out fires and almost got caught in 
Jhe^ie.^ve][y^-day4ie goes on the engine 
to put out Hres. but he^gets these too late. 
The house gets burnt up and there is like 
charcoal all over the place because it's 
burnt up. It's made of straw and the 
fireman's truck engine gets bi^^t ,iip and 
the gas station inan comes to fix theih up 
and the fireman never, never gets his 
engine burnt up again, cause he gets a 
new engine. The firerhan quits being a 
fireman because he got fired cafl^e his 
engine got burned up. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Baseball 
Billv 

^toiles and 
Drawings by 
Third-Graders 



The third-grade child, at 8 years of age. 
is growing up as a person. Those around 
him are aware of it, and so is he.^ Gesell 
and Ilg (1946) mention three traits which 
characterize his behavior — speediness. 
expansiveness. and **evaiuativeness." 
The'last-named trait describes his strong 
tendency to appraise what happens to 
him and what he causes to happen. He is 
going out into the culture, testing and 
applying his basic feelings about the 
meaning of new situations and evejits. v 

In physical aspects the 8-year-old be- 
gins to lookjmore mature. Subtle changes 
in body proportions foretell the nlbre 
marked changes that will occur with pu- 
bescence. He is fond of active play. His 
psychomotor tempo i.s greater than evpt 
before — he tends tc^talk. to read, and to 
write in high gear. He also tends to bolt 
his food. 

At the age of 8. the two sexes are 
drawing somewhat apart. Boys on occa- 
sipn like to come together and to deride a 
corresponding group of girls.\he playful 
erirnity does not last, but it sympto- 
matic of developmental forces which are 
bringing boys and girls toward adoles- 
cent and adult roles. 



-imitantly. the 8-year-pld listens 
^ cioseiy when adults talk amoHg them- 
selves. For his sense of self is becoming a 
sense of status, and he* is constantly re- 
defining his status relationships with 
peers, siblings, and elders. The 8-year- 
old's relationship with mother and with 
teacher reflect the complexity of these 
interpersonal behavior patterns. Boys and^ 
girls alike demand a great deal of mater- 
nal attention; they show strong admira- 
tion for their parents, expressing, affec- 
tion both iix action and in words. 

At school the 8-year-old has already 
attained a large nleasure of detachment 
I and is not as dependent on his teacher as 
he once was. To a considerable degree he 
and his schoolmates are beginning to 
furnish some of their own discipline and 
to control their own activity through mu- 
tual criticism and assignment of respon- 
si|j>ility. But the SrVear-old is only a nov- 
ice at well-coordinated and sustained 
group activity. His spontaneous club or- 
grnizations do not live very long; his ball 
games have changeable rules. Through 
constant group play he is acquiring so- 
cial aptitudes and social insights, and he 
is also building up an ethical sense. 
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Gesell and Ilg describe behavior pat- 
terns !or the 8-5^ear-old in three tasic 
areas of learning: language arts, sciences, 
and personal-social participation* In Ian* 
guage art* there i% an increased articu- 
lateness. The third-grader con\^rses al- 
most as freeiy as the aduh. He has us- 
ually achieved good pronunciation and 
good grammar. He has not yet mastered 
the art of fluent {lenirtanship as a motor 
skill, but he has begun using punctuation 
marks and capitals, and simple para- 
graphing. . 

The greater fluidity in the ratellectual 
development of the. third-grader is $e^n 
in his understanding of science. In arith- 
metic he can break up quantities and 
series into fractions and simple propor- 
tions, a skill which leacis him to the 
elementary insights of multiplication and 
«hort division. In terms of social science, 
he has a much greater interest in people 
from afar. The American child, for exam- 
ple, is delighted to know that Chinese 
children are like him in so many ways — 
that they play hopscotch and marbles as 
Ijg does. He is interested in Chinese but- 
terfly and dragon kites, in their written 
words which look so different from his 
own. The 8-year-old American child is 
differentiating here between fantasy and 
reality; ^he looks at his Chinese counter- 
pans as real, not as storybook characters, 
and views Chinese similarities and dis- 
similarities with a certain scientific de- 
tachment. 



Personal-social participation for *the 
third-grader is in an expansivevphase of 
developm^t. The child's intellectual na- 
ture seeks knowledge, and !iis*emotional 
na^re seeks rapport with the widening 
world. He is venturing more and more 
into the larger community from which he 
gains insights, attitude^ and values. 

Gesell and Ilg writfe that the 8-year-old 
may have a number of unresolved fears 
left over from a younger age but that for 
the most part he attacks life with courage 
and is» out to conquer. Some children 
instead of having outright fears may be , 
great worriers. They may worry about 
missing a train <Sr jpsing their lunch 
money. Tfiese are the children who tend 
to cling to the past and have difficulty in 
lookihg to the future. The 8-Vear-old is 
apparently not much of a dreamer. On 
the whole he dreams, if at ^U. of daily 
happenings mi^ pleasant things. Fright- 
ening dreams can usually be traced to 
sonje immediate influence picked up 
from TV or reading. 

At his best, the 8-year-old is tolerant in 
his empathies, 4iberal in his desire to 
explore the unfamiliar, and glad to be 
alive. He is a promising preliminary ver- 
sion of adult mentality, and he already 
feels at home with adults. The 8-year-old 
begins to see conclusions, contexts, and 
implications, where before he saw only 



parts of , people and things and events* 
His universe is less disconnected, and he 
is less submerged by the wi4e.and com- r 
plex world. He begins to make funda- 
mental distinctions between persons andf 
things, between the impersonal fori:es of 
nature and the psychological forces of 
children and men. Finally, the 8-year-old 
begins to see himself more clearly as a 
person among persons — making choices, 
participating with others, and enjoying 
life.. 

Analysis of Stories and Drawings 

THE SETTING 

The majority of the stories and draw- 
ings* of this third-grade sample (N=228) 
have reality settings; 64% of the stories 
and 93% of the drawings describe activi- 
ties and events which can and do happen 
in the everyday life of the child. BuU 
fantasy life is also shown both in the 
child's dreams of glory and in his night- 
rhares of ghouls and ghosties. In the 
stories, especially, some humor is intro- 
duced in the presentation dr^ettings or 
events — 13% for stories. 3% foroirawings* 
Humor is present in the introduction of 
sftly characters, silly situations, and 
jokes. ^ 

Those storie*s and drawings which in- 
dicate ^a specific geographic location 
* most often indicate the urban locale (37% 
of the stories. 43% of the drawings). Also 
represented frequently is a setting on the 
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water (36% stories, 31% drawings). Chil- 
dren in this "pimple. Vof course, live in a 
big port cit^, and w^er is all around 
them — the Mississippi River, Lake* 
Pdntchartrain, the Gulf of Mexico, innu- 
merable inlets and bayous. The water is 
pot only an active part of their present 
^ scene but also of their past history and 
folklore. The children respoii^d to the 
water in their thinking and their dream- 
ing.. Rural areas, the forest, and settings 
rin space are mentioned by few children. 
When the settings of the stories and 
drawings are related to Jthe main charac- 
ters in the works, half of them are seen to 
revolve around the characters* home and 
its environs, a circumstance more tru4 of 
thii girls in the sample than of the boys. 
Settings do not differ by race of the 
children in this sample. 



TaUa Typ« of actors 



t;he actors 

j The actors in the stpdes and drawings 
aye usually human beings. They interact 
{primarily with one another, to a lesser 
ej>dent with animals and supernatural 
beings. Some of the works show 'only 
ajnimals or sjipernatural beings; few of 
tie stories but about a third of tiie draw- 
ijigs depict flowers, trees, of inanimate 
dbfects (such as the child's own home). 
Table 1 shows the frequency of types of 
fetors in the children's works. 

Of those stories concerned with human 
Actors, 35% describe family members in- 
teracting with each other. 17% children 
interacting with other children, and 11% - 
chi^ren interacting witt other adults. In 
16% of the cases children act alone, and 
in 18% of the cases adult*^ act alon^; in 
only a few cases do chili^en interact 



STOR^^ftS DRAWINGS 
% ^ 



ACTORS: 
Humant dnly 
Humtnt and animals 
Humant and supernatural beings 
Humani and animals and supernatural beings 
Animali only 
Supernatuial beings only 
Animals and supernatural beings 
Othar: flowers, trees, inanimate objects 
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with animals or. supernatural beings 
only, oi the dfewings concerned with 
humarf^ctors, Z9% picture children in- 
teracting with" other children. 24% chil- 
dren albne, and^27% adults alone. Chil- 
dren interacting in a family situation, or 
with aqults, ani'mals*, or supernatural 
beings, are infrequently pictured. In the 
drawings, children involved in family or 
peer-gi^up activity are more likely to be 
shown} by girls and by blacks. " 

Only two of the stories with human 
actors characterize these actora in racial 
or cultural terms. Iri the first such story, 
writtefn by a white boy, the^aracters 
include black, children and white chil- 

*dren, and the blacks pick fights with the 
whites. !ly the end of the story, ho welder, < 
the cjhildrenv black and white, ag^e to* 
play Jin harmofiy. In the second such, 
story, written by a white girl, the charag- 

^ters^ include the child-author, her family. 

a roup of hippies who live nearby 
: **A Story of Old New Orleans."), 
story the subculture of hippies is 
desdribed as immoral and dangerous: a 
considerable amount of fear is shown of 
an unconventional lifestyle. Only two of 
the drawings showed black faces; one 
was! drawn by a black and one by a white 
child; neither drawing showed evidence 
of siatus or behavioral differentials. 
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^ Approximat^"48% of the stones and 
27% of the drawings include animal fig- 
Um. Animafs as pets or relating to one 
another in a strictly animal world are 
most jfrequent* Zoo, park, or circus ani- 
mals, or predators^ are seldom shown. 
Supernatural beings are shown in only^, 
13% of the stones and 5% of the drawr 
ings.'^'O^ie bad guy« (g^psts, monsters] 
outnumber the good gpuys (God» fairies) 
two to one in the stones but are ^venly 
distributed in the drawings. 

The main characters of the stories and 
drawings are for the most part children. 
In the stories. 47% are the child-author 
himself and 24% are other children. Ar- 
proximately 14% of the main characters 
are adults, 14% animals, and 1% super- ^ 
liatural bemgs. In the drawings, 9% are 
specifically the child-auth or himself, 
48% an unspecified child, 21% are^ 
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adults, 18% animals, arfd 4% superna- 
tural beilogs. Main characters differ by 
race and class of the sample, with blacks 
more likely to ch*oose themselves or other 
children as main characters. 

Emotional affect between characters is 
shWn in most of the stori^ and is pri- 
marily positfv^ in nature (68% show pos- 
itive affects only: 23% both positive and 
negative affect; 9% negative affect only). 
It is shown Jn few of the drawings, but 
when present it is almost always posi- 
tive. Afflict vaties by type of actor, hu- 
man actors showing more positiH affect 
than animal or supernatural actors. * 

The characters in the stories and'the 
drawings do rio^ show a gifeat deal of 
complexity. Usually they act a' whole, 
and their activities revolve around daily 
routines. Behavior of characters is most 
often presented without interpretation. 
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Those interpretations which are pre^nt 
in the stories tend to be moraliitic^in 
tone, good characters receiving just ro* 
wards and bad ch^r^iCters^ those who 
drink or eat to excess or those who fail to 
love God, receiving punishment. 

NEEDS OF AeroRS 

The needs expressed by actors are var« 
ied. In the stories, needs for physical 
safety, independence and freedom; and 
achievement a^^ the most frequently ex- 
pressed. In the drawings the need for 
independence and freedom, as expressed 
ill play activities, is shown by ovejr half 
of the children. Table 2 gives the expres- 
sion of needs in these works by sex of the 
child author/artist, fn the stories such 
needs differ by sek. boys showing mpre 
need for ^achievement than girls. Needs 
differ also*t5y^tting, ^type of actor, and 
affect of the actoir: reality settings, human 
actors, artd positives affect being corre- 
lated with independence and achieve- 
ment needs. Needs do not differ by race 
of th^ child-author, • . 

Half of th^k stories, and a tenth of the 
drawings present probfems which must 
be overcome before fieeds can be satis- 
fied. The problems relate primairily to the 
physical well-being of the main charac-i 
ter^ who is threatened by ^Widents, ill- 
ness, *or death, Occurrence^f problems 
varies in the stories by several factors; 
those stories having reality orientations, 
hutnan actors with positive affect, and 



noeds for achievement, showing^ fewe»* 
problems; 

Usually^needs are discussed in terms of 
everyday situations, though* in some 
Oif es they are discussed in terms ofiites 
of ptssage. Rites of passage occur in 21% 
of t^e stories, with death, the passage of 
the individual out of life, soiost com* 
monly mentioned. Rites of passage are 
discussed 'more often by girls than. by 
boys, in stories that are likely to contain 
supernatural actors and hostile views of 
tHe world. In only 2% of the" drawings are , 
rites of p'assage found, and^here the, con- ^ 
' cem is with birth rather than cjeath. Girls 
more frequently depict the ocpasfon of 
birth, which they associate with human 
rather than with supernatural characters. 

dharjacters in both the stories ^nd the 
drawings show intwest not only in needs 
for themselves but A%o in needs for oth* 
ers. The characters reach out to include 
others in their concern ajid in their joy. 
In the storigs. interest in others varies — 



human actors, with positive affeci and a 
friendly view of the world, being more 
Jikely to show interest ir^ others. 

HOW NEEDS ARE SATISFIED 

The main char&cteus in these stories 
and drawiilgs turn primarily to the fam- 
ily group or to pl^y groups for satisfac- 
tion pf needs. Social interaction* takes 
place primarily betWeen children and 
their parents, siblings, and peers. In the 
stories. 29% of the activity takes place 
/ within the family linit and involves nur- 
turing roles; ?6jX) takes place within the 
family unit and involves leisure roles; 
30% takes place outside of the family 
unit, usually with peersrand involves 
only leisure roles. Political, economic, hr 
education roleS are engage^^in far less 
frequently. In the drawings, 12% show 
family nurturant roles, 5% family*leisure 
roles, ^ and 54% leisure roles outside of 
the family. Re^ligious» economic, and pol- 
itical roles are infrequent. This social 
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interaction pattern does not differ by sex 
or race of the child authoWartist. 

Leisure roles are mentioned in the sto- 
ries and drawings .ofter\ and with*great 
gusto. They differ in content Ijy sex of the 
child, with boys showing a preference for 
organised sports played aw&y from the 
home and girls showing interest in se- 
dentary play, usually in their own front 
yard. The play activity of bqys is more 
achievement-oriented than is that of 
girls.^The boys are interested in competi- 
tion m their play: they want to win, and 
they identify with winnets. ^'Baseball 
Billy" (story 13), besides being a funny, 
flamboyant, and wholly lovable charac- 
ter, is one who has already internalized 
success values of a competitive society* 
His play-acting now is relevant practice 
for work activity later on. 
The human actor iji these stories and 
^ drawings usually employs rational me^mi 
ta satisfy his needs. A need^ for safaty 
brings the child home to his parents: a 
need for achievement leads to work at 
increasingly more complicataii tasks. An- 
imals and supernatural actors in the 
works, on the other hand, are more often 
than not irrational in the means taken to 
achieve ends. Their activity often in- 
volves trickery, magic, and inappropriate 
behavior. Table 3 shows the degree of 
rationality evidenced by type of actor. 
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Relationship^ between human actors 
are generally intimate rather thap apart 
(M% for stories, 83% for drawings). In 
the ^rawings thes^ relationships vary by 
sex of the artist, girls being more inclined 
to jportray Iptimate human relationships 
than boys. Animal actors also tend to be 
intimate in their relationships. 

Human relationships are both individ- 
ual-oriented and*^roup-oriented in the, 
stories, primarily group-oriented in the 
drawings! Actors i^eek goals for them- 
selves and- cooperate with others on 
shal'^ed goals. Animal relationships are 
also both individuaf-and grOup-ori- 
ented — some animals go jrfone on their 
own course, some pursue a poal with 
others. 

Neither humans nor ani'mals show 
many hierarchical relationships in stories 
or drawings. Actors relate to each other 
ax equals.^he few imequal relationships 
mentioned* a^e usually shown in a histor- 
ical setting of kings and queens and 
knights of old. There, royalty rules and 
cavorts and fights and rides horses as in 
the qld fairy tales. 

Needs of human actors areior the most 
part pursued with self-direction (95% of 
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the stories, 96%' of the drawings). The 
actors pursue tasks on their o\vrn, without 
receiving orders from others and without 
feeling a heed t6 conform to the expecta-' 
tion^ of others. Often they are exploring 
new situations and behaviors in life — 
from flying a kite to sailing the sea. 
Rarely are they primarily concerned with 
an ••Accepted" mode of behavior, with 
rules and regulations. 

While sex^^oles are not sharply differ- 
entiated ill the stories a^drawings, the 
bx)y-authors and the girl-authors do differ 
in what they cHoose to repyesent: such as 
active sports, blasting off to the moon for 
boys; love of pets, interpersonal relation- 
ships for girls. Age roles are sharply 
differentiated in these works. Children 
behave as children — they play as chil- 
dren, not as adults. In few cases are adult 
roles undertaken. Concomitantly, adults 
behave as adults — they commonly work 
in adult settings of responsibility. Their 
play, when they play, is not childlike but 
appropriate to their age group. ^ 

SATISFACTION OF NEEDS 

Needs of actors in these works are 
almost always Satisfied.* In the stories, 
needs are fully satisfied in 89% of the 
cases, partially satisfied in 2% of the 
cases, unsatisfied in 9% of the cases. In 
the drawings, needs are satisfied in 98% 
of the cases. The majority of these works 
are filled with activity which is purpose- 
ful and which brings joy to those carry- 



ing them out. ^metimes big problems 
^emerge — monsters and witches and acci- 
dents are n\et with — but th6 actor ttsually 
overcomes them and ends^up safe at 
home. Such satisfaction of needs varies 
, by several factors in the stories and draw- 
ings: human actors, with needs for inde- 
pendence and achievement, with few 
problems and with positive affect, are 
more likely thai! others to he satisfied in 
their needs. Satisfaction of needs does 
not vary by sex or by race of the child 
author/artist. 

Found in addition to satisfaction of 
needs among. actors are positive self-i|n- 
age^ among actors. Positive self-images 
ar^ s^own especially by boys, who are 
often the heroes of their own stories; they 
pitch tfie winning pitch for their team or 
fly to the inoon'for their country* In 
general, the view of man's opaiUon in the 
world is a positive one in the stories and 
drawings — he is seen as controlling his 
own destiny, as ^tisfying his own needs 
and desires. . 

Finally, actors in the stories and draw- 
ings view the world itself as a friendly 
rather than a hostile place. For the major- 
ity the world is a secure and challenging 
environment. Table 4 gives the view of 
the world in these works by main actor. 
Those stories and diawings which show 
reality settings, child actors, need for 
independence and achievement, also 
show significantly more friendly v^ws of 
the worlds 

f 
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Slimiiuiry 

The 8-yearH3ld child in our sample is 
interested in his home and its environs; 
he is jiist as interested in the outside 
world and is exploring the attractions of 
hii community. His iut*rpersonal rela- 
tionships continue to be primarily ,w|th 
family members and peers. He is con- 
cerned with the behavior of others and in 
his ^orks tends to reward the **good'l 
and punish the ''bad" characters. 

Needs of the 8-year-old are varied. In- 
dependence and play are of primary con- 
oem, but there is also concern focphysio- 
logical and safety needs, love, and 
achievement. The child turns to family 
and leisure groups in order to satisfy 
needs. Me works at satisfying them with 
rationality apfd self-direction, and he is 
iucc^sful in this goal. Not surprisingly 



then, the child views himself and his 
world in a very positive manner. 

Fxpansiveness is a key word in Gesell 
and Ug's description of the 8-year-old. 
And indeed the 8-year-olds in this sam- 
ple show expansiveness, first, in going 
outside of the home, exploring other pla- 
ces. (The 8-year-old loves family vaca- 
tions and remembers with glee small de- 
tails of such trips.) He shows expansive- 
n%ss, second, in his, eagerness to try out 
new activities, more complicated tasks on 
his own. (Interest in competitive sports 
is high, and sports heroes are common.) 
^ Gesell and Ug state that by age 8 the 
chjld shows increased ability in language 
arts. The clarity and creativity of the 
writing of this sample of 8-year-olds are 
impressive. T^e scientific interest of our 
sample is Indeed shown not so much in 
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concern for peoples of other countries, t$ 
Gesell and Ilg suggest, but in concern for 
differences in people and events in theh^ 
own community. With regard to the 6#- 
gerness for personal*social participatioil, 
noted by Gesell and Ilg, ther^ is amcRng 
this sample a curiosity ^bout other pw^ 
ple^ an interest in attituaes and values xif 
others. Our B-year-old is also heginniiig 
to state attitudes and values «of his own 
about people and events. 

The. 8-year-old of this sample shows 
above all a buoyancy and a desire td 
explore in many directions. He feels con- 
fident enough about himself to leitve 
hoihe base — certainly a very large step, 
He is intrigued by the worl(| around him 
^nd waftti; to be a part of Jt He has no 
hesitation about his ability to participtti, 
and he'^views his world in a positive 
.^fashion. 

There are differences in this pioturt oi 
the 8-year-old by sex and by race. In 
terms of sex, b6ys show more intmet 
than girls in out-of4he-home settings. 
They show less interest in family and 
peer-group interaction. Boys show more 
concern for achievement. Boys also show 
mcye positive self-images — they are^avin 
now preparing for adult roles of leidir*- 
fthip and responsibility in the society and 
* they show pride and satisfaction in such 
preparation. , 
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There are l^wer^differeiices in these 
:workf by racet Black children tend to 
stay clo«er to fahiily and peer-^roMp rela*- 
tions than do white childrenyThey ^Iso 
tend to pick as^main characters them*«' 
^ selves or their peers. They do not yet 
reach out into the broader society for 
1 activities^ for ideas, for role models* 

^Stories and Drdiwingf 

A select group of sjririted stories and 
dimwings by third^grade students is in- 
cluded here to show range of needs ex- 
pressed and ways -in which they are ex- 
pressed. Sfory l.^*No MoreChesse/* con)^ 
cems a moon' man's preoccupation wi^ 
the physiological 'need for food* Story 2. 




*The Mean Witch/* concerns a witch's 
preoccupation with the sgime neted and 
her delight in ''Jciddy stew/'-Sfories 3, 4. 
and»5 show worries over physical safety. 
Stories 6 and 7 show the* need /or love iji 
family situations, a need that is not al- 
ways satisHed by family members. Sto- 
ries 8. 9. and 10 show the love children 
h^Q for^pets. Stories 11 through 16 con- 
cern independence and freedom in the 
form\of child play. {Notice the greater 
interest of boys thin of girls in active 
play situations.) Story. 17. "A Big Day/' 
shows an important milestone for the 
child; his first day in first grade, *That 
story is followeld by three mose stories 
which also depict interest an achieve- 
me§t in increasingly complex tasks. 

Drawing 1. *'My First Swim'ii[iing Les- 
son/* shows a fear for physical •safety* 
with the small swiipmer surrounded by 
seemingly endless quantities of water. €n 
contrast, this drawing is followed by a ^ 
very relaxed picture of a child enjoying 
her pet Drawings 3 through 3. by boys, 
show independence in their keen interest 
In competitive sports. Drawings 6 
through 8. by girls, show more docile, 
and clo$er-to-home play interests* Fi- 
nally, drawing 9. **Schoolroom." and 
drawing 10. *The men are sailing across 
the sea/' show^ achievement-oriented en- 
terprises of children and adults. 
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It should be noted that the stories » as 
well as the titles for tiiie drawings, are 
presented as written — including obvious 
erroijs in spelling. capiteJization, punc- 
tuation, and granunar. TlV adult leader 
of this book should have no^oubl^ how- 
ever in grasping what the child is trying 
to communicate. And seeing how diffi- 
cult it is for him to communicate, the 
reader may appreciate and enjoy the 
child's works ajl the, mora ^ 

The children w4ia produced these 
works were all close to their 8th birth- 
days. Sex and racq characteristics are as 
follows: 
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^Story 1 

No More Chesse 

Onece their was a moonman. One day 
he got tired of chesse. So fwo days letter 
he built a rocket and^went to Mars. Mars 
was made out of ham. Five days latter be 
got tired of eating hani^-^So he built an* 
' other rocket and went to Venus. Venus 
was mad out of cake. Ten days latter he 
got tired of eating caka So he built an- 
other rocket and went to the Milky Way. 
The 'Milky "Way was made out of milk 
and cookies. Seven days latter he got 
tirecf of eating and drinking * milk and 
cookies. So he. built another rocket and 
went to the Big Dipper. The Big Dipper 
was made out of bread and water. Nine 
days latter he got tired of eating and 
drinking bread and water. So he built 
anoth)er rocket and went back to the 
moon and never gpt tired of eating 
Qheese. 




Story 2 

The Mean Witch 

Once there was a mean witch and she 
^had black teeth and black ragedy hair. 
She rode on a l>room at night because so 
no one would see her and hear her. She 
was mean and wicked. She hated adult 
but loved children -because they were 
easier to eat for meals she called It kiddy 
stew. Because it had children in it. She 
was very simple abiut it because all she 
had to do was steal children and that was 
1t. She new so much about stew it was 
pittiful.*Poor little children don't you 
think^sp. 
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Story 3 

.The Spooky House « . 

One night I wen in a sp(K}ky house. 
When I open the I saw spider webs all 
over the the old pitchers. Then I saw 
blood all over the^floor. Theft I got af- 
raind then I saw peo|}Ie heads that were 
choped off. Then I ran to the door but the 
door closed before I ^ot there. I tried to 
break the windows but they would't 
break. Then I saw gost coming dui of a 
old room. I r^in all over the house. Then I 
saw a hand it had a kn^e it sarted to 
chase me. Then it fell to the groim'd then 
I herd spooky noses then I arted to cry 
and $at on a chaf^ that had spider webs 
all over it.* Then tile gost came back they 
were ashamed of them selfs and they 
open the door and I ran back to my house 
and I never went on that street again and 
I never would go the store on that street 
after that. . 
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Th0 Hounted Drean* 

One night when I was in my bed'^knd 
thtn I w,as six* I had my head on my 
^jpillow. I heard a big stomping noise but i 
^idn*t kncjw it but it was my heart beat- 
ing and it soynded like a monster trying 
to come closer and kill me. but I took my 
he«d of my pillow and I kept it of all 
night, then in the morning i told my 
mother about if and 9he said it was my 
heart but I didn't blieve hen So the next 
night' when I was trying to go to sleep I 
heard the noise again so I felt my chest 
and I felt something hiting it so when I 
woke up i asked my mother if it rele.w^s 
my heart so then i believed her so I never 
heard the noise again after that night. 



Story 5 \ 

A St5?y of Old New Orleans 

There are hippies in old New Orleans. 
That is what I hate. They are stuiped kids 
to be hippies. They kill, mug» stick 
knives out at people, they run around 
half with clothes and half without 
clothes. I would not like to say it but they 
are quers, and weard. They never care 
about Our Father hp in heaven and I 
think they neve say the word God. God 
loves them but they don't don't care 
about him. I will never be a hippy for as 
long as I live. I love the word God but 
they don't care, they probably don't even 
know what it means* They are so*queer 
like the one on^my block. Oh and also 
' they always want to get DRUNK. I wish 
God could try to tell them not to get 
drunk, mug* kill, and run around half 
necoud. They even go to churCh, when 
they don't even know what the word 
GOD means. I think they didn't even 
schodl to learn something about GOD. I 
wish it was a peaceful would all calm. 1 
^wonder what they did when hurrcance 
camle (Camille) came. they probably 
^ went to tfieir mothers and cried like little 
babies. All I can say is they are queer 
queer queer and weard weard weard. 
They are so queer, I can't stand the sight 
of them. Like me. I am a normal kid, no 



all want to do is to get drunks n\,ug, kill, 
stab with nives. Like I said before I can 
not stand the sight t)f them. I think they 
don't even know what a vowel is or a 
root word or a double consonant is. My 
sister Annie *and her nuby wanted to 
know what did it lo|||Llike in Hippies 
Headquarters. So they went to look, but 
^the leader would not let them in. They 
had to be a hippy if wanted to go in they 
would have to look like a hippy. But just 
geast of how much it was to get in 10 
bucks per a person so the leader said 
could get in with a ticket for of was 10 
bucks per 2 tickets .so Annie and Andrew 
said they would never want to go in that 
place again so they said Good by to the 
hippies headquarters. They would never 
want to go to the headquarters. That is so 
weard I can't stand it 

The End 

r 



Stary 6 : ^ *^ 

The Flowers for Mother^ ^ * 

It was going to be mothers day soon, so 
toma and Sharon did not know what to 
give mother. Sharon said, **I know what 
itlQther wants she wants a hat.*' '*No she 
doe$n*t»'* said Loma. **We gave, mother 
,that last time/* she said. She liked it but 
mp dog foii|id it and chewed it all up. 
**Thaf 8 the reasoH I don*t want to get her 
another hat/* said Loma. Let*s go to the 
store and see what mother mite like. 
They went ta the store but they didn't 
find anything that mothei would like. 
The weeks past by and they didn*t find 
anything that mother wanted. It was only 
a week before mothers day and the chil* 
dren spent all their time thinking about 
what they should give her. All of a sud- 
den a though came to Sharons mind. "I 
know what we can give mother: flower** 
exclaimed Sharon. It was a day before 
mothers day and the children hurried to 
the store. When they found the flower 
they wanted the children bought them 
and left quickly. When they got home 
Sharon put the flowers in a vase with 
himh water. Then Lorna put them in their 
bedroom window!^ It was mothers day 
Sharon and Lorna gave their present to 
mother. Happy Mothers Day they 
shouted with joy. Their father came in 
with a box of candy and gave it to 
mother. And they all had a happy day at 
the park. When they came home Sharon 
said I wish it was mothers day again. 

a The End 
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Story? 

The Littlest Eagle 

Once there was a family of eagles. 
There was fourteen of them. But there 
was a baby on^. The mother cared for 
him but he would alws cry. He would say 
vety bad words when his mother 
spanked him. And the bigger eagles 
would say quit crying son, we can*taford 
a little old gry baby. Thdre was one thing * 
about ^the eagle. He would alvteys cry 
when he was-. sleeping with -his ,big 
brother. Father had a secret. It was to spy 
on their room and see what would hap- 
pen. The next night he was looking in 
the room. Suddenly the little eagles big 
brother got up antl pinched Him ^nd the « 
little 4agle started to cry* Then father 
came in^^ the room and beet the some- 
thing out of the eagles big brother. Now 
the little eagle was laughing and his big 
brother was crying. And then mother 
came and to see what was the matter and 
she found out the story right away. So 
now they found out what the baby was 
always crying for. 



Story 8 

Our Puppies ^ 

I like puppies becuse they are fun to 
play. When it is a wonderful day I look ut 
them. They are brown and white. The 
littlies one name is kindie^. I give her 
some mijk and she^goes^to sleep. I lad her 
on my bed. Mother helps me with them. I 
give the others milk too when^ Im finish 
with her. I ate my food she wake up. I put 
her in the box with the others, i get milk 
out of the refrigerator and give it lo them. 
Ail of them drink at the same time. They 
are the most bonderful puppies ^the 
world. They are nice becaues they are 
small. The Mother dog is nice to. 
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[story » 

I know a Robin Red-Breast 

I know a ftbbin Red Breast his breast is 
red and in the morning he comes singing 
at my window he wakes me up in the 
morning he comes ahd fing his nice and 
in ttie morning he climbs on the clothes- 
line apd when I go to school he follows 
me to school and wherf I go home he 
follows me back to my house and comes 
back every morning and follows me ev- 
ery back and fourth. When the neighbors 
nioved he had a blue-Jay and his little 
brother had a English sparrow and they 
made friends. Every day they fly around 
the yard and never foiled P'^b to school 
again. Oh bird I know you are kind and 
nice Oh bird I love you sq. 
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Story 10 " 
My Siame6$ Kitten 

Everyone loves my siamees kitten. My" 
brother got it fi^ for no money. He gave 
it to me for my birthday. As I said that 
everyone toves him, I will tell you how 
theV love him. My big brother sleeps, 
witti hiiij. My mother and father treet 
him like their baby. My grandmother 
^feeds him when Fm at school. My next 
brother play with him. And my last 
brother, well he just loves him. And I do ^ 
all those things. I treet him like my baby. 
I feed him when I'm at home. I sleep with 
Jiim. I love him to. I play with him. But 
different I give him a bath. And 1 kiss 
him. And everytime we pick him up he 
kisses us. He doesn't realy kiss us but he 
licks our face all over. But when he is 
sleeping and we wake him up he sticks is 
tounge at us or sometime he tricks us to 
bertend and when we're about to touch 
him he goes: Mrrow and makes us go. 
cvertime me: help! and then 1 start Ifiugh- 
ing. And there is one more person well 
not a real person but anotlier siamees cat^ 
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who love him. And this is how everyday 
he comes in our yard. to find him. And 
Kismet thats the namii^of my cat comes 
running out to fiieet him. And when 
we*er at school Kismet bringsSl^is friend 
inside to have a feast. He comes in^^jfhen 
we're at scnool because he's a^scardy cat. 
And even a black cat .loves him. His 
name is Elves. The other cats names is 
Pash^i. And you know something funny 
about? Kismet? When I practice piano, we 
treet Kismet like a gudge at an otatoriam. 
He can sit up like a hugan being. And 
vou should see him. When we're not 
homp Kismet runs around the house like 
crazy looking for us under the beds. In , 
the bathtub and bathrooms, on the chairs, 
outside, in the living room, everywhere! 
He's so funny, One day he mfay even look 
for us in the moon and the whole uni- 
vets! But he better look in sthool first. 

Story 11 

Time to Go Fly My Kite 
*It was nice and sunny. It was time it 
was time to fly my kite the wind was ilice 
to fly my kite*: Up. up. up went the kite. 
Up. up, "up the kite went in the aia so^ 
high the string pop. Up up up ufi^up the 
kite went. Down down down down went 
the kite. Down down down went the 
wind. The little boy pick up his kite and 
went home. 
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Story 12 




My Visit to an A^jK^olony ' 

One day, whe^ 1 was walking ar<)und 
my block, 1 stimibled upon something. I 
got up. brushed myself off and went on 
my w4y. Then, one of the strangest 
things happened. I bad just taken two 
steps when I heard a voice! I looked back, 
but I saw nothing in the distance. The 
voice sounded again. It /said **Down 
here." I looked down^ anp. to my sur- 
prise, I saw a rather larg^ ant. Instead of 
running away, 1 came ctoser. The ant 
said, ***Push away some sand and come 
on in.*' I gigled as I worked, but. as I 
pushed away 6and the hole got larger. I 
stopped laughing and went inside. 

What a busy place! I gaw ants' fanning 
the queen. Ants carrying eggs. You'neme 
the things ant$ would do and they were 
doing it. I saw the bones of prehistoric 
ants. The ants were as big as my head.* 

Several minutes afterward. I heard my 
mother tailing. I said gopd-bye and went 
on my way. I thought mom would ask 
questions. Lucky for me she didn't. 

The End 



story 13 
Baseball Billy 

Once there was a boy maned Billy. He 
loved to play baseball. He practiced every 
day with his friend. One day he asked his 
mother if he could join a team. His 
mother said yes. Next Saturday his 
mother registed him. At his first practce 
he was exited.* After two monthes he 
started^ tp play very good. And then one 
day tlie had a practice game. Billy hit 
very far and won. Everybody said that he 
wai very good two weeks later they were 
hiving a big game. When Billy got up to 
ba^he hit it way out in the field. Billy ran 
anoTan. He made a home rim. That made 
his team win the game. Everybody 
cheered for him. At the end of the season 
he got a trophy. Since then, everybody 
cheered for him. When he got home and 
told his mother and father they said that 
he could play next year. And when he 
showed his mother and tk^tier the trophy 
they kissed him and the kept*lt until they 
died. And one day while he was watch* 
ing Television someone knocked on the 



door. When he opened it it was his 
coach. He said that he would be very 
happy if he joined>next year and he said 
yes. His co^h invited him to his party 
next Sunday. He said o.k. At the part^ 
they had hotdogs, hamburgers, candy, 
cookies, and some milk. All his team 
members were with him at the party. 
After every one gatheed around the table, 
the coach brougt a cake in with Good 
going Billy on it. After they had the cake 
he recieved a medal and a certificate. 
Everyone clapped for him. At the end he 
made a speech and said I am glad I have 
a good coach and a good team. 



* Story 14 

A Boy Play Baseball 

I was played cather for my *team/ I 
couth the ball it went 10 feet over my 
head. I go^ the batter out^ I played :3th 
base to and the batter hit a ground ball to 
me. And I threw it to 1st base and we got 
him cut. I played 2nd base to and amatter 
hit a pop fly to me. I batted clean up and 
the bases were loaded. And I hit a home 
run. I was playing cather again and the 
pitcher stike out the first batter the se- 
connd batter and the thid batter. And got 
to bat again. The first batter got a double 
and the second batter almost got a home 
run he mist it by 1 yarn and he got a> 
double. The third bitter got a signal. The 
fout batter got a wall^ The bases were 
loeded and the .batter got a tripal and the 
next, boy got a home run* And the mXt 
boys got out. ^Fhe first boy got a**doubl|fe 
the second hhy got a walk. The third boy 
got a walk. The bases were loaded thd" 
next theree boy got out. We where at bat 
it was my bat and I got a solo home run 
and the next batter got a signal The naxt^ 
batter got a singaL The next boy got a 
walk the bases were loaded and the<boy 
got a home run. The score was 6~0. It 
there ^)at and ihey got the bases loaded. 
The next batter got a home run. And the 
score was 6 to 3. 
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StorrlS 

When I get Up Early 

In sununer the sun shines on my face. 
Early the birds sing loudly by my win- 
dow.. My dog tag and I run throught the 
dewdorps in the wet gress. 

Stary 16 

Visit A Talking House 

Have yqu ever visited a talking hoiise? 
Vll describe one to you. 

The house must one window to look 
like a mouth like this j [ ( i t + j Mouth. 

The house must have a nose above the 
mouth. The mose looks like this (£l 

g . 

Then it must have eyes. It has eyes like 

The sad face is like this: •jg^ 
And the happy like this: I n g 

They are usually two stories. And red 
brick. If you find a house with a face and 
it is not two stories and red brick it is not 
a talking house. 

These houses are hard to find in 
Louisiana but in Texas, Calaforriia, Aro- 
'iina. Mane, Arkansas, New York, New 
Utsey, New Mecio and Idaho they are 
^plentyful. 

O The End. 
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Story 17 

' A Big Day 

It was going to be a big day for Billy 
because he was going to school for the 
first time. He dreamed how nice it would 

*be. His brothers and sisters had told him 
how nice it was. Billy could not wait any 
longer. At last the afternoon had come. 
Billy washed his face and hands and was 
ready to go. When Billx got in the class- 
room He saw his teach\. And she said 
hello and said my name is Mrs. Johnson I 
am your teacher. Billy said hello. Billy 
said to hisself she is nice. And he took a 
seat. She gave everyone a pack colors and 
two books. A few minites latter a bell 
rang for recess and we line up. Mrs. 
Smiths class was out playing already. 
Billy was just sitting on a bench. When a 
boy named John ask him to play. Billy I 
have a playmate now. At the end of the 
day Billy asked John to come home with 
him. And they went home together and 
played. 



Story 18 

I like to get up early 

Why I Uke to get up early because 1 
don't want to be late for school. I usually 
get up at;g8:00. So that I want be late for 
school* and sometimes I see my teacher 
and I say may I carry your books. And 
she says yes and 1 carry her books when 
school is over. And I ask my mother may 
I help my teacher and she ^ay yes. And 
then I say good-by soon as I get out of the 
door I sarted to run and soon as I get to 
her I stop. And I help her carry her books 
to her house. Thert she says thank you fOr 
earring ray books to my house. I saw my 
teacher this morning going to school this 
morning. 

r 
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Story IS 
On Weekends 

I clean my house up on Saturday. 
When I wake up I brush my teeth and 
wash my face and I make my bed and 
clean my room up. I clean the kitclien 
and study hfi my books. I go outside and 
play. I come in at 12* o'clock and eat my 
lunch and go back outside and play. 
When my daddy comes home he brings 
some candy home. 

Saturday my grandfather call for me to 
come to his house. My grandfather paints 
cars I help him put papper on the car and 
tap. Then he gives me ten i then I go 
home I eat my dinner. Then I look at tv 
j$nd go to bed. On Sunday I go to church 
Ssind Sunday school. When I come from 
Sunday school I go to the store and buy 
candy. 
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Story 20 

Sandy Dbes the Wash 

Once upon a time there was a boy 
named Sandy. Sandy and his family 
lived in a trailer which stood in a park on 
the California. His best friend was Tony 
who lived two trailers aWay. Every day^* 
the boys went to play ball.. 

One afternoon Sandy said, I wish .we 
could do something different. Then he 
saw the family cart filled with clothes to ' 
be washed. His mother had put the cart 
outside the trailer when she left for town 
an hour ago. 1 have an idea said Sandy 
we could wash the clothes. Sandy went 
inside the trailer and got some of his 
money. Then he took a big yellow box 



filled with soap. Then Sandy and Tony 
took the cart to the laundry. Stmdy said 
let*s use this machine. He put the clothes 
in the wash. Then Sandy put the soap in. 
Just then he remembered his mother said, 
put a lot of soap in the. machine lot*s of 
soap 'makes all the crease get out of the 
clothes. Sandy put more soap in the ma- 
chine, the two boys sat down in front of 
the machine. Just then something went, 
Slurp, .Slurp. Slurp. Sandy eyes began to 
open wider at what he was looking at. 
Tony said, I will call Mr. Anderson. Mr. 
Anderson was thd man who fixed any* 
thing that went wrong in the launtry. He 
said, that they must wait until the clothes 
finish washing. 
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CHAPTER 4 



The 

Green Haired 
Witch 



Stories and 
Drawings by 
Fifth-Graders 



The 10-year-old fifth-grader is very 
much in touch with the adult environ- 
ment.* Gesell and Ilg (1946) write that his 
individuality is well defined and that his 
insights have reached such a stage of 
maturity that he can be regarded as a pre- 
adult. The 10-year-old is both relaxed 
and alert. He has himself and his skills in 
hand. He takes life in stride and often 
shows a real capacity to budget his time 
and his energy. He is self-possessed; his 
whole organization is broader* and his 
attitudes are more flexible. 

This relative fluidity, according to Ge- 
sell and Ilg. has important cultural impli- 
cations. It makes the child particularly 
receptive to social information, to widen-' 
ing ideas, and to prejudice. It is relatively 
easy to appeal to his reason; he is ready 
to participate in simple discussions of 
social problems — such as racial imbal- 
ance, crime, war* His fluidity can also 
lead to bullying and delinquent behavior 
in an ^adverse environment; gang behav- 
ior at this age organizes these traits for 
better or for worse. 

As Gesell and Ilg point out. the 10- 
year-old is concerned •more with applica- 
tion of skill in the solution of problems 
than with training for skill. Hb likes to 
use his intelligence; having" mastered his 
intellectual tools he is interested in put- 



ting them to use. He is less driven by 
time and the urgencies of school; he 
**knows where he is at.** Even his voice is 
more modulated, and he has a papacity 
for self-criticism which makes for a real- 
istic and factual approach to school tasks. 
He is ready and willing to work by the 
clock. At age 10. sex differences are pro- 
nounced. In general, girls show more 
social poise and more interest in matter? 
pertaining to marriage and family. Girl? 
seem more aware of interpersonal rela- 
tionships than boys. They are also mors 
aware of their own persons, clothes, and 
appearance. 

Gesell and Ilg outline developments 
among fifth-graders in language arts, sci- 
ences, and personal-social participation. 
First, with regard to language arts, they 
state that the child is employing a more 
subtle use of words; vocabulary is grbw- 
in^in size and discrimination. Languttg^ 
is uhed as a tooHn describing people and 
events. The printed word is also used as 
a tool. The child learns how to employ 
the dictionary more systematically, to 
make simple outlines, and to consult in- 
dex and table of contents.. Writing as a 
motor skill is under relatively good con- 
trol as penmanship becomes smaller and 
more uniform. By fifth grade* writing as a 
means of communication comeef into its 




1 Th« followmg dticription of psycholoficti dtvtlopmtnt (i 
ttkan Itfgtly from tht Gtttl) tnd t)| (lt49} prof<lt of tht 10>ytar«old 
Supplif^tnttry mttaria! rtgtrdmi tht child in hli pr««tnt^ty •«{tm| 
«• ttfo glvtn 
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own, and the fifth -grade child develops a 
''•antejice sense and a paragraph sense. 
/Sftcond. i^ith fpgard to the sciences, 
the fifth^grader is showin'g increasing in- 
terest in and use of scientific tools. He 
fxtends his arithmetic skills and compu- 
tations. Arithmetic becomes truly mathe- 
matics, which he applies to a range of 
practical problems. He builds up tables of 
measure — liquid and dry» length and 
weight, time and jmoney. There is at this 
stage of development a definite advance 
In critical or abstract thinking. The child 
is able to define abstract words like Vcur- 
id;sity/' "morality.'* He accepts natural 
origins and natural processes in the 
'physical world. Concomitantly, he is 
more reasonable in the interpretation of 
social .relationships. He acquires through 
history^ luid geography a beginning sense 
of 'Social evolution and of the interde- 
pendence of people. 

Third, in relation to personal-socral 
participation and its applications, the 
fifth -grader is able to keep infqrmation 
and attitudes in good balance; he is less 
likely to' confuse the two. Through field 
trips, through studies of plant ai>d animal 
life, the child begins to sense something 
of natural laws and their effect upon his 
c^vn life.. He also learns about his tech- 
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nological culture, by some direct contact 
with industry and transportation and, 
even more important, by constant contact 
with the television image. 

His television viewing is greater than 
that of a younger child (Lyle and Hoff- 
man 1972). Comedy programs and fam-^ 
ily-sjtuation programs are favored. In the 
family-situation programs particularly he 
identifies with children of his own age^ 
group, and also of course he makes some 
judgments as to what family life is and 
what it should be. This television feed-in 
is an important source of cultural values, 
a cultural leveler for children at this age; 
in later years the rock-music scene will 
take over much of the same function 
(Lystad 1973). 

Fears are few for this age, though fears 
vary considerably from child to child, 
according to Gesell and Ilg. The Chief 
fear is of school failure — that the individ- 
ual cannot meet the demands of competi- 
tion. Ten-year-olds enjoy frightening 
each other in games of spying, hiding. 
Dreams are common — horrid, scary 
dreams of being hurt, shot, kidnapped; 
not only the child himself but his mother 
or a friend may be the victim. 

The fifth-grader gives evidence of ap- 
proaching adolescence. Ten or more 
years of adolescence He ahead. Endocrine 
changes bring about new physical and 
mental abilities; but the patterning of 
behavior remains a gradual process of 
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structured grovrth. The changes that oc- 
cur, state Gesell and Ilg, are in essence 
comparable to. those described for in- 
fancy and childhood. The foundation and 
most of the framework^ of human behav- 
ior are laid down in this first decade and 
they remain a vital part of the behavior of 
the maturing youth. The teens do not 
tremsform the chijd but continue him. 

Analysis of Stories and Drawings 

THE SETTING 

The fifth-grade stories and drawings 
(N-201) are for the most part reality- 
oriented. For 66% of the stories and 96% 
of the drawings, persons and events fa- 
miliar in the child*s daily life are de- 
scribed. Episodes revolve mostly around 
family and play-group relationships* Fan- 
tasy is also present in the stories, but the 
fantasy is less related now to childhood 
fears than to childhood curiosity about 
the world surrounding the child. In the 
fantasy story, *The Green Haired Witch** 
(story 2), the witch is not really a scary or 
threatening figure; she is an intriguing 
modem* technologist. Arid her efficiency 
in sweeping up victims is nothing to 
worry about, for human beings are quite 
able to outsmart her in the end. Most of 
the stories and drawings are presented in 
a straightforward manner, without bene- 
fit of humor (89% of the stories and 98% 
of the drawings). Fantasy and humor are 
more likely to occur in stories by white 
children. 
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In those stories where geographic loca** 
Uon is specified* urban settings account 
for one-third of the total, rural for one- 
third* and water, forest* or space settings 
mother third. In the drawings the setting 
of the water assumes considerably more 
Importance. When the settings are related 
to the main characters in the work, home 
and environs account for 45% of the story 
icttings and^^ of.the drawing settings. 
Al^o of interest now are trips in the city 
13% for stories. 10% for drawings), trips 
outside of the city {36% for stories. 57% 
Por drawings), and even trips in outer 
ipace (6% for stories. 14% for drawings). 
Choice of settings varies in stories and 
drawings, with girls and blacks more 
likely to choose settings of home and 
anvirons. Boys and whites are more, 
fikely to explore other settings — from the 
city park to the moon*s surface. 



r«ble 1 — Types of actors 



\CTORS: 

-iumans only 

-iumans and animals" . 

iumans and supernatural beings * 

■Iumans and animals and supernatural beings 

Vnimals only 

Jupernatural beings only \ * 
^nimals and supernatural beings 

actors: flowers, trees, inanimate obiects 

— o 
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THE ACTORS * 

, The actors in the works of these fifth 
graders are usually^ human beings. Hu* 
man beings interact primarily with one 
another, sometimes with animals, and to 
a small extent with supernatural beings. 
In the drawings inanimate objects are 
also pictured frequently; such objects 
often consist of things close to ^he child: 
a familiar house and garden or play- 
ground. Table l^iveJs the frequency of 
type *of actors, in the stories and draw- 
ings. In, the stories this varies by sex of 
the author, boys picking more human 
actors. 

Of those stories which d^al with hu- 
*^man beings. 34V0 deal, witb the interac- 
tion of family members wilh .one an- 
other — families play together in ^he 
*home» they do chores and tend to Ithe 
daily. househald routine, they go on ttips 
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together. In 17% of the stories, children 
interact with other children, usually in 
play situations; in 12% of the stories 
children^ interact with adults, usually in 
informal situations where the adult takes 
the child for a special outing. The child" 
acts alone in 16% of the stories; the adult 
acts alone in 18%; and the child interacts 
with animals and supernatural beings-in. 
3%. * ^ 

As for the drawings which show hu- 
man beings, families interact with each, 
other less frequently (3%) than do chil- 
dren with other children (29%}, children 
witli adults (9%). children with animals 
and superijatural beings (8%). Children 
are often pictured alone, playing or ad- 
miring nature (24%% Adults too are often 
pictured alone, doing adventuresome 
things hke piloting boats airplanes 
(27%). For both stories and drawings the 
type of human interaction shown varies 
by sex. girls choosing relationships- with 
other humans within the family unit 
more often than boys. 

Human actors are rarely characteria^ed 
in ethnic and racial terms (3% ^n the 
stories, less^than 1% in the drawings). In' 
stories, ethnic groups are mentioned by 
white children in the context of re.tjuming 
to Eurpp^e to visit the old country and 
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renew extended .family ties. Racial 
grpups are inentioned by black children 
' in ternis of the need for raci^ equality, 
for fair trsfiatment of blacks. Story 18 is 
the one impassioned and lengthy plea to 
a white society for respect and just treat- 
ment of black people.. Written by a black 
girl, the story foreshadows adolescent 
outrage and alienation, about which 
much has been written; in this sample of 
10-sear-old children it is the exception 
not the rule. In only one drawing is a 
black face colored in. The rest of the 
^ratwings show white faces, along with 
brigM flowers and attractive middle-class 
hou^ (not apartments or housing proj- 
KftdB or slums which is where a substan- 
tial number of these black children live). 
^ A third of the stories and drawings 
show animal figures. In the stories, 43% 
of the animals are pets, 2% are zoo or 



circus beasts, 7% are predators, 48% are 
domesticated rural animals. In the draw- 
ings, 16% of the^ animals are pets. 3% 
predators, and 81% domesticated ^ruralt 
animals. The type of animal depicted 
does differ in the drawings by race of the 
child-drtist; black children are more in- 
clined to picture animals as pets. Super- 
natural beings are found in only 13% of 
the stories and 3% of the drawings. The 
*'good guys'' {God and his associates) and 
the *'bad guys" (monsters, ghosts) are 
about equally divided in the stories; only 
good guys are depicted in the drawings. 

Main characters in the stories are us- 
ually children, thcjichild-writer himself 
(32%). 6t other chndren (34%). Adults 
account for 22% of the main characters, 
animals/for 9%. and supernatural beings 
for 3%. Main characters in the drawings 
are also usually children, the child artist 
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STORIES , 
Boys Girls 
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DRAWINGS 
Boys Girls 

% % 



NEEDS: 
^hycio)ogic«i 
S«ftty 

Love. of people 
Lovt of tnimais'^ 
In<Sapendence and freedom 
Achiavemant and strength 
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himself {3%} or other children (37%). 
Adults account for 24% of the main char- 

* acters in the drawings* Animals for 31%, 
and supernatural beihgs for 5%. Type of 
main character varies by race, blacks 
being -Jthe more likely to choose them- 
selves as main characters. 

^ In those works where emotional affect 
is shown among characters, the affect is 
primarily positive. Positive affect only 
shown in 52% of the stories, both post-) 
tive and negative affect are shown in 32% 
of the stories, and negative affect* only is 
shown In 16% of the stories. As for the 
drawings, 67% show positive affect, 33% 
ilegative affect. Affect varies in the works 

. by race, blacks expressing more positive 

\affect. ^ . 

Xjhe characters in^hese i^rccks. espe- 
cially in the stories, do^exbibit complex- 
ity of feelings and of ideait' They are able 
to express mixed feelings about the same 
person-^^annoyance at a teacher who 
punishes them and,* at the -same time, 
respect for her because she shows her 
V interest. They are iable to talk about good 
and bad aspects of the same situations — 
surpmer time is fun. but it is. les^ fun if 
you break your arm and are unable to go 

. swj^ming. Concomitantly, value judg- 

* mehts are being expressed more and 
more by these children* Morals are often 
given for the action in a story: 

'*Every time someone destroys life, 
beayty? and kindness he only destroys 
himself in the light of God/* 
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"Wise men learn more from fools than • 
fools from wise men." 
'Think before acting/' 

The 10-year-old is indeed beginning to* 
think before he acts* or at least right 
afterwards. ^* \^ 

NEEDS OF ACTORS ^ 

Needs of actors in these stories and 
drawings vary considerably. Independ- 
ence^arid freedom, in the form of child 
]|lay, are still of prime importance. The 
play is more m:tive for boys ' than for 
girls— boys gp^ outside home more, en- 
gage more in strenuous and imaginative 
pursuits. Achievement is also of impor* 
tance for the children. They give evi- 
dence of trying their wings: they speak of 
wanting to achieve in school, they fanta- 
size about achieving in adult tasks, they 



admire adult^^ achievers. Table 2 gives 
needs of actors by sex of the child author- 
artist. Needs differ by sex in the sample, 
boys sht^wing twice as much interest as 
girls In'acJiievemept. Needs vary also by 
setting* achievement being related to set- 
tings outside the home. 

In 43% of the stories and 94% of the 
drawings no problems arise in solving 
needs. In those works where problems do 
arise, the problems are primarily psycho- 
logical in nature — fear of loss of love, of 
loss of face. Occurrence of problems var- 
ies by sex and race, boys and whites 
being the more likely to mention prob- 
lems. It also varies by setting, by actor, 
and by nefed, settings away from the 
home, nonhuman actors, and physiologi- 
cal needs correlating with problems. 

Expressions of needs are usually 
placed in the context of day-to-day expa^- 
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riences rather than in the context of ex- 
traordinary experiences such as rites of 
passage. Rites of passage are mentioned 
in 21% of the stories anS 2% of the 
dravdngs, the rite most frequently cited 
being that of death. The child seems 
dimly aware now of his own and other 
pile's mortality, often because of the 
dmph of a close relative or pet. Rites of 
passage are more likely to be mentioned 
by girls. 

The majority of need expressions show 
a concern for both the individual ^nd for 
the group (54% of the stories, 63% of 
drawings). Some expressions show con- 
cern only for the individual (32% of the 
stories, 26% of the drawings) and some 
show concern only for the group (14% of 
the stories, 11% of )he drawings). Such 
interest varies — human actors, in home 
settings, showing more interest in group 
needs. - 

HOW NEEDS ARE SATISFIED 

Needs are satisfied primarily within 
those groups most familiar to the child: 
his family and his peer group. Table 3 
shows the social ^roup^ involved in the 
works by sex of the child-author. The 
focus varies by sex, boys looking toward 
the less familiar, adult-oriented groups 
more often than girls; the focus does not 
vary by race. 
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The hura^n actors by and large satisfy 
needs with rational behavior (73% of the 
stories. 96% of the drawings). Animals or 
ernatural beings on the other hand 
•irrational behavior (69% of stories). 
Human beings, the child evidently feels» ^ 
should be appropriate in their behavior, 
and irrational behavior is simply attrib- 
uted to nonhumans. Relationships be- 
tween human actors are usually intimate 
rather than apart (85% of the stories. 
100% of the drawings). Relationships be- 
tween animals on the other hand can be 
either intimate or apart in the stories. 

Human actors tend to be group-ori- 
ented (57% of the stories. 82% of the 
drawings); animal actors by contrast are 
more individually oriented (60% of the 
stories). Human actors for the most part 
pursue their needs without regard to (iif- 
ferentials in social status. It is as if. in 



93% of the stories and 92% of the draw- 
ings, wealth and privilege do not exist. 
Animals^ too* in 90% of the stories, are 
free from such barriers. 

The satisfaction of human needs does 
not involve sharply ^differentiated sex 
poles.' But the stories aad drawings of 
boys, about boys and girls, do show more 
active play, more "competitive experi- 
ences outside of the hbme environment, 
and the stories and drawings of gisls., 
about girls and boys, shdw more seden- 
tary interests. Age* roles are sharply dif- 
ferentiated, child actors accepting tradi- 
tional subordinate- child roles and adult 
actors accepting traditional superordi- 
nate adult roles. The works of boys, how- 
ever, differ from those of girls in this 
respect, the former sho^» more child ac- 
tors trying out adult roles and more 
adults performing adult roles. 
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STORIES Dlt^WINGS 



Whites Blacks Whites { Blacks 
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SATISFACTiON OF NEEDS: i 

Rewards fully satisfied 78 92 98 100 

By work of main character 72 90 95 94 

By work of others, adult 6 2 3 0 

By work of others, children 0 0 0 6 

Rewards partially satisfied 3 0 0 0 

Reward unsatisfied * 19 8 2 0 
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SATISFACTION OF NEEDS 

Needs of actors are usually satisfied in 
these stories and lira wings. They are sat- 
isfied by the main characters themselves, 
lyho. having defined* a goal* work to 
achieve it and* succeed in achieving it. In 
the s?feries, satisfaction of need variee by 
i:ace but not by sex of thej author, with 
Bltcks more likely- to show satisfaction 
(see^ table 4). Satisfaction also varies by 
actor. 4hose stories involving human ac* 
tors wittf positive affect more likely to 
show satisfaction. Satisfaction varies by 
occurrence of problems (absence of prob- 
lems relates to satisfaction) and by view 
of the world (a friendly view relates to 
satisfactioti). 

The actors hold positive views of them- 
selves and their abilities (89% of the 
stories. 94% of the drawings). They ex- 
press positive views of people's role in 
their society: people go forward to 
achieve their goals, and they assume con- 
trol of their own destiny. Finally, the 
actors view the world itself, its values 
and ideals, in a positive fashion. In the 
stories, 40% show a friendly view of the 
world, 40% show both a friepdly and a 
hostile view. 20% show a hostile view 
only. Such views vary by race of the 
author, blacks — who also receive more 
satisfaction of needs — haviiig a more 
friendly view of the world. In the draw- 
ings. 91% show a friendly view of the 
world. 1% both a friendly and ^hostile 
view, and 8% a hostile view of the wof la. 
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Smnmary/' 

Opr 10-year-old fifth-grader shows in 
his works a reality base, an interest in life 
outride of his home as well as in his 
home. His social interaction usually in- 
volves family members and peer groups. 
The child shows little concern .with* the* 
racial or ethnic identity of those around 
him. He shows positive affect toward 
others, and he focuses more on the mora! 
implications of human behavior."^ 

Need for independence and play is stijl 
pf major importance to the 10-year-old. 
Also of importance is achievement. The 
satisfaction of his needs is usually sought 
in family or leisure-group activities, is 
most often approached rationally and 
with self-direction. Satisfaction is usually 
obtained by the 10-year-old. and the 
child views himself, other people* and 
the world generally in a positive manner. 

One characteristic of 10-year-olds, 
mentioned by Gesell and Ug. and evi- 
denced frequently in the present works, 
is that of fluidity. Fluidity is seen in this 
sample in the child*s grasp of the fact 
that good things and bad often go to- 
gether. It is apparent in his assessment of 
fair play* especially in relation to games. 
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Another trait of 10-year-olds» men- 
tioned by Gesell and Ilg» is that of secu- 
rity: the fact that the child "knows where 
he is at.** This trait is seen -in several 
ways in the stories and drawings. In the 
reality-oriented works, the child shows 
appropriate interests and goals for his 
own future. He shows regard for. the 
problems and the behavior of others, for 
the technological world around him. In 
his fantasy-oriented works he shows that 
he knows the difference between fact and 
fiction and he shows little fear of the 
unknown. 

In language arts, as Gesell and Ilg have 
pointed out, writing is indeed a means of 
communication. The child in these works 
js able to portray not only characters and 
events but also subtle shadings in moti- 
vations, situations* metal judgments of a 
person's behavior. 

Gesell and Ilg mention the 10-year- 
old *s scientific interests; such interests 
are evident in these works from his con- 
cern with gadgetry and scientific explo- 
ration. They are also evident in his obser- 
vations of nature — of the mating and 
births of animals, of the color and 
warmth of springtime. 

Finally, in the area of social participa- 
tion, as Gesell and Ilg suggest, the child 
is learning more and more about the 
outside world and developing attitudes 
toward it. In a drawing of his playtime 
activities, he is able to sketch his front 
yard within the perspective of the sur- 
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rounding neighborhood (drawing 3).. He 
shows knowledge of other people, and.in 
some cases, of the difficulties in which 
certain minority statuses place thSm (sto- 
ries 18 and 19), 

Th« 10-year-old child of this sample 
holds above all a positive view of himsejf 
and his world. Things seem good to him 
and anything seems possible. He is not 
hung up about general social problems 
his lack of^ opportunities to achieve his 
own goals. He is reaching out. exploring, 
testing the world around him; he is doing 
so rationally and with insight into the 
complexities of his social milieu. 

Such a picture does not of course apply 
to all the 10-year-olds in this sample. Sex 
differences between children are noticea- 
ble. Gesell and Ilg emph^f^ize the social 
poise, the maturity of social relation- 
ships, among .^irls: Girls of this sample 
^Qw an interest in the home settifig and 
in family relationships. They also show 
an interest in quiet child play. Boys in 
the sample are more interested in settings 
outside of the home and in relationships 
with other than family and peer groups. 
Boys show concern with both active 
child play and with achievement; they 
seek achievement for themselves and are 
interested in adults who have achieved* 
It would seem then that the boys are 
more socially aware, are reaching out 
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itnore for social roles and Tesponsibilities 
in their future. Both girls and boys seem 
to be ve«ring toward traditional sex-role 
differentiations, girls taking a quiescent 
background position and boys taking an 
aggressive forward stance!^ 

Race ^differences, while less pro- 
nounced than sex differences, are also 
widenced in a number of ways. Blacks 
tend to have more interest in the home 
environment than do whites. They also 
show more satisfaction of needs, a friend- 
lier view of the worjd. These more posi- 
tive social attitudes of black children 
contrast with their more deprived social 
backgmunds. The blacks apparently do 
not see segregation and poverty as insur- 
mountable obstacles to the achievement 
of their own goals. 

JStories and Drawings 

A select groVjp of stories and drawings 
by fifth-graders is included in this sec- 
tion. As in the previous chapter, the 
works are presented verbatim with gram- 
matical, punctuation, and spelling errors. 

Story 1. *Tat Fanny.*' describes the ^ 
extreme consequences of physical in- 
dulgence. Poor Fanny! Stories 2. 3, and 4 
describeyhe need for physical safety (but 
notice how the children now are more 
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self-assured about their ability to handle 
threats to physipal safety). Stories 5. 6, 
and 7 discuss the need for love among 
persons. The authors^ of these stories are 
able to verbalize anxieties about loss of 
the lovQ and affection of someone close 
to them. Stories 8 and 9 concern love for 
pets. Stories 10 through 14 show delight . 
in independence and play; they incltide a 
very matter-of-fact and humorous discus- 
sion of*the feuding and fighting which is 
a big part of child's pjay (story 13: 
•Tun— Thier Own Way") Story 1?. 'The 
Boy and The Squirrels.*' discusses a boy s 
adventure-discovery of animal nature. 

Lastly, stories through 20 focus 
upen achievement ox the lack of it. Sto- 
ries 16* and 17 show achievement by 
means of good luck. Stories 18 and 19 
show the Protestan^-ethic road to 
achievement: hard work. And story 20 
shows achievement as it is perhaps most 
often experienced, mixed with failure; 
the "moral'* given at the end is an in- 
sightful one. 

Drawing 1. "My frist Time Out/*-shows 
a boy's concern with physical safety, in 
an undertaking of considerably daring for 
a 10-year-old — a campout in the woods. 
Drawings 2 through 6. all by girls, focus 
on independence and play. The play is 
quiet rather than active, and even when it 
does reach out from the home the setting 
is restrained in nature (a trip to the 
beach, an ocean voyage). Drawings 7 and 
8. by boys, also focus on play, but of an 
^ active and more unusual nature. Drawing 
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7 shows a meticulously designed racing 
car. Drawing 8 shows a boy rising majest- 
ically from earth in a basket, hejd aloft by 
a large balloon. Drawings 9 and 10, also 
by boys, concern achievement. Drawing 
9, 'The Flight To the Moon,** unlike the 
'drawings of first- and third-graders on 
this subject, which ?how the initicfl blast- 
off, shows the time of triumph when the 
space capsule is about to land on the 
moon. Drawing 10. ''What It Will Be Like 
in 2000.** shows several new social in- 
ventions, including more spectacular ad- 
vertising media. The perils of technologi- 
cal advancement! 

These children were all within a few 
months of their 10th birthdays. Their sex 
and race characteristics are as follows: 



STORY * 


DRAWING 


1 


girt, white 


1 


boy. white 


2 


girt, white 


2 


girt, white 


3 


boy. white 


3 


girt, black 


4 


boy. white 


4 


girt, black 


5 


girt, white 


5 


girt, white 


6 


girt, bttck 


6 


girl, white 


7 


girl, black 


7 


boy. white 


B 


girt, white 


6 


boy. white 


9 


girt, white 


t 


boy. white , 


10 


boy. white 


10 


boy. white 


11 


boy. white 






12 


boy. white 






13 


girl, white 






14 


boy. black 






15 


boy. white 






16 


boy. black 






17 


girl, white 






18 


girt, btadk 






19 


girt, black 






20 


byoy. white 







Story 1 
Fat Fanny 

Fanny was an enonnously fat girl She 
lived in an wicf mously fat house, and ate 
in enornji^s amont of ice cream. Every 
lay Fanny would wake up and have 
Jiree boxes of ice cream for breakfast. At 
rchool she would have three boxes of ice 
zteBLtn for lunch. At home s&e would 
lave two and a half boxes of ice cream 
for dinner. The only reason she would go 
:0 bed was to wake up the next morning 
irid eat three boxes of ice cream. Every 
ndrning Fanny would wa^ up and 
«reigh herself. One day she stepped on 
he scale and it went hay-wire. "Oh, no/* 
mid Fanny. "1 must go on a diet From 
low on I will eat one box less of ice 
aream for every meal.** She tried this and 
n8t6ed of^ting one box less, she ate one 
X)x more. Fanny started to ride in a truck 

0 school, an ice cream truck of course. 
Jhe grew too fat for the truck so she 
Parted to ride on an elephant. Instead of 
ler riding on the elephant, the elephant 
"ode on her. One Aky Fanny was sitting 
mtside and she began to sink. She sunk, 
md sunk, and sunk, ^nd sunk. Today she 

1 still sinkj!hg. Some say she sunk tight 
hrough the earth,,and others say she was 
he maker of the bottomless pit. 



Stary 2 

The Green Haired Witch 

Once in the kingdom of Popycake there 
was a terrible witch with green hair. 
Every night she would ride a vacuum 
around the kingdom. She rode a vacuum 
because she was modern and it. was 
handy because she would sweep down 
on the town and her vacuum would catch 
dogs, cats, mice, and everything else she 
could find including people. She would 
^put them in a prison. She would feed 

^ them Well because she used them to try 
experiments and potions. She loved to 
use people becaus# they had the best 
reaction. She always got them to try 
whatever she had in mind by locking 
Nthem in a room with no escape then she 
would pour the potions in them. There 
was only one who could trick her. That 
was Joe. He acted like he wanted it and 
the whitch who was mean would not 
give it to him -so everybody did it so they 

, did not get the potion and the whitch 
moved". 
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Stary 3 

Fools and Wise Men 

A time ago some very wise scientists 
needed some human guinia pigs for their 
experments. They searched ^nd searched. 
For weeks they found no one foolish 
enough to do it. A^er about a month they 
came in luck. Th^ men finallv came 
across some fools^ The fools didn^know 
better so thg. followed the scientists into 
the labratory. They were killed in the 
experm^ent so their friends got very an- 
gry. They wanted to get the wise men 
back^.' 

They built a deadly machine easily arid 
asked the wise igen to help them with it. 
The wiie men were not as foolish as. fools 
and did not except for they didn*t want 
to risk their lives in a fooPs experment. 

Moral: Wise Men learn more from 
fools than fools from wise men. 
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Story 4 

In the Woods 

. One day I was walking in the woods by 
myself. I unpacked my things and ate my 
dinner and then* it was time to^ go to 
sleep. Next moi^ning I woke up and then I 
went hunting to find my breakfast bef or I 
knew it a giant bird was attacking me I 
didn*t know what to do so I started to 
run. The bird still was after me I started 
to run 'faster and faster unil finally I ^ 
reached a dead en(j. sp I tried to slip 
awSy but I was trapped so I picked up a 
rock 'and threw it at a bird but it missed 
him. Now I rememerred the bird whistle I 
got in camp so I blew it and the bird flew 
away and now it was night time the 
wolves were howing and I got a little 
scard because I wouldn't know what 
would happen next. The next night the 
wolf attacked and I was fighting it and I 
stabbd it. with a knife and he was dead 
and that was tke end of mV campout. 

V 

- ^ 

I • 
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story 5 

Tracy and Tessie 

Once upon^ time there were two little 
orphan children. 

They lived in a house just on the cor- 
ner of Shamrock Street. The house was 
old and broken but this was the only I 
house that they had. The paint was off 
and the roof leaked badly, the steps were 
gone and worst of all there was no front 
door. 

The children were 8 years old and 
there names were, Tessie and Tracy, two 
twin girls. They both*slept on a mat on 
the^oor and they each had two dresses. 

Thier parents had died in a firg, these 
two children had managed tc escape to 
this old bfoken down house with a bag of 
food and two dresses each. They had 
been here one whole week and now they 
ware running out of food. 
^ Where would they go? What would 
they eat? Tfi^biggest question was. How 
long would they live? 

Suddenly as these twq orphans were 
sitting in deep thought. Tracy broke the 
silence, I have a magnificent idea what 
begged Tessie what. We could go to an 
orphan home. There we would get plenty ^ 
to eat and we would have clothes and a 
bed, and best of all we would have Jove. 

Yes, Tracy you're right we can go look 
for one now If you wanto replied Tessie 
quickly. 
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Wait cried Tessie, **We can go and look 
for a policeman he will give as a ride 
there. 

**Let's go now," cried Tracy 

Well yes you guessed right this story 
has a happy ending. 

Tracy aiid Tessie went to an orphan 
home and very soon after that they were 
adopted. 

- The End. 

Story 6 

A Brg Surprise 

^ One d^y after school Betty walked 
home with her friend, )enny. 'Tomorrow 
is my birthday," said Betty, '^^nd no-one 
has said a word about^it. **uont feel so 
bad." said^ Jenny, **Someone hasi to re- 
member it. Jenny had to turn the corner 
so Betty went straight. Betty walked in 
her house because her mother usually is 
busy. 

Betty thought her birthday was going 
to be just like the other days 

The next day she found out she was 
wrong. When she walked i^the everyone 
said "happy birthday", Eveft Jenny was 
there. From then on she nevjer felt that 
way anymore. ' 

The End 
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Helen's mystery 

Once upon a time there was a little girl 
named Helen. Helen was going to ask her 
mother^ if she loved her. So she went 
downstairs and sairf. **Mother do you 
love, me?" Her mother said, **of course I 
love yoy dear/* Then Helen went up- 
stairs ^gain. When she got into her bed- 
room /again she started to think ^about 
what wer mot|ier saidr She said. **I bet she 
just siaid that because she doesn't want to 
hurt my feelings. Then she thought a 
while and said » **If they don't reklly lo^e 
me, I Vfiil run-away tonight. 

When night came, Helen started to 
pack her bags. She sneaked out of her 
bedroom window. When she*was outside 
she started to walk. She walked for 
*-hours. When she turned a, corner a man 
started to follow her. He got clpser and 
closer. He grabbed her and put her in his 
car and drove away. Then the car 
stopped, lie brought her in this old Rook- 
ing house. Then she knew her mother 
loved her. Her mother called the police 
and then they found her tied up in the 
old house. When the police brought her 
hom^^ she knew her mother loved her 
Y/erymuch. 

* The End 



Story 8 

Barney the talking Beagle 

Barny is a dog looking for a home. 
Barny was standing by .a school bus stop. 
He saw the bus coming. Mike got off at 
this stop! When Mike got off he did not 
see Barn>^ Then he saw him. 

Mike began to walk home. Barny fol- • 
lowed him. Mike deCieded to bring him 
home. Mike asked his mother could he 
keep him. His mother said Yes if it's O.K. 
with your father. Mikes father came 
home soon. He said alright. 

Mike brought Barny to his room. Barny 
, said nice pad. Mike looked at Barny and 
said did you say that. Barny said yes. 
Mike was anfaised 

Mike said Til call ypu Barny. That's 
how Barny became Barny. Mike and 
Barny went on walks. Barny and Mike 
had fun during the summer. 
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Story 9 / 

Charkle end Sparkie 

Once thier was a gfrl. She had a dog 
named Sparkie. She had jist moved into 
the neighbor hood in a big house. 

Their neighbors name was Logging 
family. They had a german shej^ard by 
the name of Charkie. Charkie got of the 
Logging's yard. Sparkie was out too 
Charkie jumped into the Hudsons yard. 
Charkie was chasine Sparkie. Everybody 
was so excited because Charkie could kill 
Sparkie. They didn't, know that Charkie 
was a male and Sparkie was a female. 3o 
ihiy stoped chassing each other and 
rested under the grape vine. *Later on in 
the year they mated and had .little pup- 
' pies. When the puppies got old enough 
* to sell they sold then. Charkie and Spar^ 
kie kept having puppies so the Logging's 
where happy and so were the Hudsons. 
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Story 10 

Me and fny friends and the v/ay we play 
Me and my friends always play spy. 
'We hide aryd kreep and peep on others. It 
is fun. We hide in different places when 
we are being chased. Som times we ride 
on a go cart to get away faster.' It goes 
very fast» and it goes so fast you can 
liardly steer. I was riding it and I was 
leaning back and suddenly I lost controll 
of the go cart. And I fell half way off. My 
back was scaping on the .ground. Tsaid 
stop, stop, but they were going to fa^ft to 
stop and anyway someone was chafing 
US* I was hangingihalf way crff and about 
to fall off. 

The End 

Tune in to next weeks story when I fall 
off of the go cart* 



Story 11 

Spring is a Very Special time 
for Some People 

Spring is the time for relaxing. Your 
away from shcool and house Work. You 
c^n play and have fun without worry of 
homework or bedtime and sometimes 
you get to go on a vacaticga to Hawii. 
Puerto Rico, or Florida where you can 
enjoy swimming all year round and enjoy 
the beatiful scenes. 

Spring is a trouble sometimes. 'Lake 
last summer tny brother mised camp be- 
cause of a broken arm and he needed a 
cast all summer. So that is why you 
sometimes hate Summer and everything 
that gos with it but on the other hand 
summer is time that everyone love^' 



Story 12 
The Sluggers 

There was a baseball team called the 
Sluggers. They called thier team the 
Slujggers because they played baseball 
well. Oa,thier team were Bill. Joe. John, 
«ob and Reed. There were not many boys 
biSt they still played good baseball. 

One day they played a game with an- 
other team. Reed. Bob. and Joe had each 
hit a home run and all ^f them had. each 
caught one fly ball. n 

Whei\ the other team got in they were 
not doing gooijl. They started cheating so 
they could Win but cheating did not help 
them. A boy on the other ieam was thier 
captain and he chidated %o much that 
nobody liked him but his team and the 
other team let them cheat. 
^ The cheating that the other team did, 
did not 4ielp them because the Sluggers 
still won. 

4 
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Story 13 

•Tun^ThienQwn Way" 



Anne was walking to^ her rdom when 
David and Chris tripped her and got her 
to the floor. "Get off o( me!*\she cried. 

"No. You gonna make us?** they asked. 
David was six and Chris was five. They 
were brothers *!aild always fought. Anne 
fought with them too sometimes. 

'i don't make trash/* she said. 

•*You*re just chicken of .the sea.** 

"Moma, David and Chris won*t get off 
me** cried Anne. . ^ 

"bAyiD!!! CHRIS!!! Come here!** said 
Moma, "Go outside and play with your 



cousins*^* 



Jpe^ went outside all the time. This 
time they gpt in a fight with thier cou- 
sins. Anne was playing the piano and 
enjoying herself. So now David and 
Chris* ^nd Anne were having J&in — thier 
own kind of fun. that is!!!!!!! 

Story 14 . 

Camp Big Horn 

Camp Big Horn*s location is on eighth 
street at the Elks Lounge. We have fun 
there. We go through army drills at camp 
it is a fun place. And you don't get home 
sick becous it is a day camp and you 
come home every day. We go swimming 
on Tuesdays and Thuts^lays and Mon- 
days and Wednesdays and Friday we go p 
.to City Park, qr sometimes Audubt aL 
Park. We .go on bikes too. and at the end ^ 
we fiixto»ihe pool and take Qur test. 



Story 15 ^ 

The Boy and the Squirrels 

There was once a boy who h|d nothing 
to do^Until one day he saw a squirrel's 
nesimd watehed it every day for i week. ^ 
Then finally (28) he 9aw a squirrel come 
out. Than a baby come out Jjian another 
baby come out. He watched them 
through his window until one day he 
(54) wanted to pet them. He went outside 
but they ran away from him. Than he 
threw some food on the ground for them 
to eat. '^hey ate (81) it than became to 
come tamer and tamer Sometimes they 
would go up to his hand but he wouldn't 
let them eat out of it because they might 
accidentaly bite him. (113) 

[N.B.: A number of children, as did this 
boy. counted words and recorded prog- 
ress as th$y wrote their stories.] 



Story 16 \ * ^ 

James Jackson and his Wife 

Once upon a time there ^as a man and 
his wife who wanted to move to Chicago^ 
but they did hot have any money. One 
day while he was outside cutting the ^ 
grass a man dropTped a walet. He pick it 
up and gave it to the man. The man gaye 
him a 100 dollar bill sp he ran inside and 
lold his wife and his wife she said I am 
going to bav>6 a baby. So the next,day the' 
man went to the air-port and bought two 
tickets to Chicago. He told all his friends 
about it. The, next day he bjawed $900 
from his bother, He entered a contest aiid 
first prize was $14,000 'dollars. Then he 
pick up the laugeuge and put it into the 
car and left for the airport. He*^arked his 
car then 2%hour^ later he was off the 
plane at Chicago airport. The called a 
ta>;i and bought a home on the shore of 
Lake Michgan. The next day he^got a job 
so he CQuVl earn some money and he -got' 
a letter say Dear Mr. James Jackson you 
have won 1st prize of $14,000 jk>llar&^a 
told his wife and they-were so hap^yr 
How that he got a job he could pay his* 
bother back and he put the $14,0^0 dol- 
lars in the bank to Jave it and they live 
happy ever after. 

^ The End 
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Story 17 ^ , 
1^0 Lucky Pear ^ 

Once there wai{ a pear lsi0e. It belonged 
taa fanner and his wife. Every morning 
the farmer or hi»%ife would go and pick 
the pears. ' 

One day the farmer was walking baok 
from the orchard and her reached into the 
basket and pulled out a pear. He tried to 
bite into it'but he couldn't. He' went back 
to the house and toltf his wife thai he 
couldn't bite into the pear^'liis wife told* 
him to save it because it might bring him 
luck^ 

The next day h^ went to pick pears and 
he didn't stop pi^kii^g pears* He was still 
picking^i^ars, until dark atpd the pear tree 
still had peara on it. He sold them all and 
j|jecame a milHonare. ^ 

God Bless You! 
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story 18 

Freedom of Negroes and Color 

Freedom is one of the biggest jiroblems 
of today's wbdd. Why? Because of the 
jjCplor of a person's skin, but not only 
^Wecause of that because of people's he- 
liefs.* * r 

Long ago. the ancestors of NjiXJROS 
lived in Africa. Why were these people 
^called NEGROS? Because of the amount 
of sun. they received. But som9 people 
' cell them BLACK PEOPLE. 

But did you know that the first to reacli 
the North Pole was BLACK? 

Some Negroes discovered a country iy 
Africa. Do you know what that county- 
was? Yes, it was Liberia, but not onlyahe 
North Pole, and Liberia, but many other 
countries and things. 

But the main thing that NEGROES dis- 
covered was SOUL* Negroes may be 
black, but they surely have a lot of talent. 
Such freedom songs of Negroes such as: 
We Shall Overcome, I'm Black and I'm 
Proud, etc* 

Now let's get off the soul business and 
get on to color problem. 

Negro ancestors of long ago were 
slaves. The white men of our history 
went to AfricA to look for something of 
some ^ort.\>And instead, they found 
BLACK PEOPLE wandering around. And 
they took them back with them and they 
made them serve them, and do all their 
work. These people were called slav s.] 
They sang beautiful songs cf praise such 



as: Sweet Low Swee^Chai^io he s coming 
for to c^rify me home. * 

By the way the HE in that sOng is GOD* 
ALMIGHTY They believed in God and 
. the majority of them worship GOD of 
today's world. , 

Some people say that Negros are free, 
yss. free in word but iiot free in mind 
and hear^ i^et me show you an example; 
signs such as: White Only. No Negroes 
Allowed. There you see? 

Some Negros ju^st give up. 

But even WHITE MEN have given their 
Jife to set the hearts of a white perso'^ to 
let all black men in. But some people just 
hate freedom, not only for Negros but for 
everyone. , 

Four .persons 1 can remember of are: 
Abraham Lincoln (White), John F. Ken- 
nedy (White), Martin Luther King 
(Black), and Robert Kennmly (White). AH 
wtere kifled or^ murdered* just because 
they wanted freedom. ^ 

But please don't'get me wrong.^ What ■ 
J*m trying to sdv is. I LOVE EVERY- 
BCtoYi 

As the LORD MY GOD said, ' DO 
VNTO OTHERS.AS YOU WOUJ.D HAVE 
,THEM TO DC UNTO YOU. "Amen. 

So remember PEACE! 

Aiid one day we hope that all colors 
can join hand.s and sing as Martin Luther 
King said. 'TREE AT LAST FREE AX 
LAST THANK GOD ALMIGHTY WE'RE 
FREE AT LAST.*' Amen. 
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story 19 

My Books 

My books dr a good help to me. It help 
me how to spell and read. I nead all of 
my books.to go to colUge. Like you did. I 
like to reacl my books at fhome and in 
school, too. Thats why you went to col- 
lage by reading books. I am reading book, 
so I can go to college like you aitl and get 
a good Job, too. At school I read books. I 
lik0^*my reader best. *and then come my 
spelling, and then come my arithmetic, 
they are all goo(f books to read. And in 
the reeding they are ?ome good stories in 
them that you might* like. Becouse 1 like 
the stories in my Books. My speller help 
me to spell more words. 
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Story 20 

Peachy Pete 

Peachy Pete is a boy who loved 
peaches. It was a hot, summer day when 
Pete decided he needed money. So he set 
up a peach juice stand and called it 
Peachy Pete's Place. It was getting 
cloudy, it started to drizzle. So he de- 
cided to go inside. Then he came out in 
about half an hour. It was all wet but he 
didn't mind. Soon he had lots of cus- 
tomers. He was trying to serve all his 
customers at once. It was a slipping slid-v 
ding mess. The pitcher turned over he 
slipped on peach pealings. Everything 
turned out to be a mess. He had to pay for 
pitchers, cups, and other things. He Jjp* 
cided never to do it again. 

* Morale: Think befd$0 acting. 
* The End 
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CHAPTER 5 



^yi^ Children's 
( Stories and 
' D/awirigs from 
a Developmental 
Point ot View 



The past three chapters have been con- 
cerned with differences in the content of 
children's stories and drawings wnthin 
various age groups. In this chapter are 
discussed differences in content of chil- 
dren's works between age groups. Sev- 
eral questions are raised: Does the scene 
of activity change for older children? Do 
the kinds of actors focused upon change 
for older children? Do the needs of these 
actors, and the methods they use to ob- 
tain satisfaction of needs, change? Fi- 
nally, does the amount of satisfaction 
itself change as children grow older? 

At age 6 the child leaves home for first 
grade, and he is away for the better part 
of his day. Thereafter, more and more of 
his active hours are spent in the school 
classroom, in the neighborhood street or 
playground. The child is enlarging his 
contacts, trying out new roles, observing 
and fevaluating his surroundings. As he 
experiences and explores, his perception 
of the world grows and expands. Com- 
parison of first-, third-, and fifth-grade 
works shows something of the direction 
and the force of these developments. 

'Analysis of Stories and Drawings 

THE SETTING 

The settings of the stories and draw- 
ings are primarily reality-oriented. The 



emphasis is on teality locations and situ- 
ations, and this emphasis does* not 
change significantly from first to fifth 
grade. ^ The geographic location of the 
stories and drawings does chan^je signifi- 
cantly by age group. Jn the first-, and 
third-grade samples, their own urban 
scene, particularly their hom^j^^counts 
for most of the settings. In tjie fifth-grade 
sample, other a;^!as — 3uch as the country- 
side, the forest, the seashore, or outer 
space — assume more importance. Al- 
though the task requested pf them was 
not. "Wri^ about what you did on yoik 
vacation." many^ fifth graders wrote sto- 
ries of trips they have taken, providing^ 
detailed accounts of their adventure and 
their fun. 

The charige from settings close to* 
home to settings far-out differs by sex 
and race of the older child. Boys are 
much mdte willing than girl§ to reach 
out into new territory wherr|they are 
older: whites are more willing than 
blacks to move outward when they are 
older. Most girls continue in fifth grade^^ 
♦b talk about life in the home or at the 
school and the playground. Boys, includ- 
ing black boys., go miles further from 
home base. One black boy talks of visits 
to his grandmother's home in the country 
and describes the pear tree, the peach 
tree, the plum tree, the apple tree — gifts 
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of nature not likely to be found in his 
urban setting. Another blaek boy talks of 
his whole State and itJ varied points of 
inte»*est: 

My State . 
My state is Louisiana. It is not mine, it 
is the state I live in. VVe hgve many fun 
things out here. The city / Jive in is New 
Orleans, that's the swinger of Louisiana. 
We have parades that many people; 
comes to see from aJover tjie L^nited 
States. And we have the French Quaters. 
^And most popular Lake Ponchitrajn, it 
has rides and a penny land, it is o ver>^ 
ft|ce state to live in and N.O. is a very 
nice city to live in. In all the other cities 
the're o.k. Baton Rouge is the State Capi- 
tal of Louisiana. 

Fifth-grade white boys tend to stray 
even farther awav from home. Some are 
fascinated by islands, especially those 
with buried treasures and with danger 
lurking at every turn. Others focus upon 
mountains or for^t lands. One has as his 
setting the country of Vietnam, a land i' 
distant in physical space but close in 
social concern to him: 

The War ifi Vietnam 
In Vietnam the American soldiers are 
helping South Vietnam fight North Viet- 
nam, because North Vietn|im has gone 
over to communism and South Vietnam 
has not. The Lf.S.A. thinks that all free 
countries should stay free. 



Evry year thousands of people die 
fighting the North-South Vietnam war. 
Since 19- — men have been shooting 
and killing one another. 

If President ^Nixon could take all 
Americans out of Vietnam, he probably 
would, but then North Vietnam would 
take over South Vietnam, then all of 
V^ietnam would be communist so he can t 
do that, 

THE ACTORS 

Older children not only show less in- 
terest in the home setting, they also show 
less interest in family actors in the home. 
They look outside of the family, to other 
children, to other adults for the actors in 
their stories and drawings. While they 
focus on people outside of their own 
family, outside of their own neighbor- 
hood and socioctiltural mUieu, hey 
rarely bring up sociocultural differerces 
between such people. In stojieb. the older 
children as well as the younger ones see^ 
persons as siitiilar to themselv^s^ without 
distinctions of race or ethnic group mem- 
bership. In drawings older children as 
well as youniger ones shbw almost all 
faces as white. 



The *main actors in the work differ by 
age group. Whereas the first-grade storiet 
and drawings often shoW the child him- 
self as main actor, fifth-grade stories and 
^^drawings are much less likely to do so. 
The fifth-gradd stories^e more likely to 
fhow **other*' cHildreifclaying: the fifth- 
grade drawings show^ pictures of other 
children in play or landscapes or pictures 
of inanimate objects. The kind of affect 
shown between actors also differs by age 
group — fifth-grade children view inter- 
personal relation^ips less positively 
than do first-grade children. Older chil- 
dren show more perception in their pres- 
entation of human behavior. Whereas 
first-graders just describe actors in ac- 
tion, fifth— graders to some extent de** 
scribe actors in action and additionally 
some of the reasons for their action True, 
the explanations are rather simply formu- 
lated; but the'children nevertheless indi- 
cate awareness of and interest in cogni- 
tive processes.!^ 

The changes found between age groups 
ill characterization of actors varies by sex 
and by rac6 of the child author-artist. 
Boys and girls sta#t^ut in first grade with^ 
similar proportions of family actor^ in 
their works. The proportion of family 
actors declines by fifth grade much^more 
sharply among boys th^n among* girls. 
Blacks start off with more family actors, 
than whites in first grade but by fifth 
gradei have almost exactly the s*me pro- 
portion — which involves for them a 
higljer rate of decline. While fifth-grade 
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girls talk of themselves and their famiiv 
playing together, performing' tasks in the 
home, boys talk about themselves or 
otherVhildren havifig adventures out of 
the home. Boys also talk of adults having 
*• adventures — scientists doing spectacular 
' experiments, men of the future leading a 
futuristic existence, as In the following 
story by a white bov: 

How it will be in the Vear 2000 

In the year 2000 the ivorld will be 
amazing. Houses will be built up in the 
air hundreds of feet high. 

People will be going to work and to 
other*pJoces on air fin jet scooters J. 

Going to the moon iviJi be nothiugiike 
goinj? out of solar system. People have 
probably naver heard of an ocean. 
They*v^ been dried up for years. Dogs 
don't bark any more.— they talk. 

/\nd. as for People they haven't 
rJianged a bit. their stilJ themselves. 

Changes found between Age groups in 
type of affect among actors varies by sex 
and rac^ of the child. Although boys and 
girls stdrt out in fJjftt grade veith very 
// positive affect, boys become significantly 
more negative than do gitls by fifth 
grade. Although whites and blacks start 
off in first grade with similar proportions 
of positive affect, whites become signifi- 
cantly more negative over time; blacks do 
ooft change in affect over time. The fol-* 
lowing ,^tory. by a white boy. is an exam; 




pie of con^ider^blp negative affect among 
actors^ leadingMo violent and tragic 
death: 

ii 

The Funhouse _ 
Once in ivinter the Funhouse gate ivas 
left open but rides ivere off. So Kathy 
weht in the only thing that was open wo%.\ 
the miror walk So she went she w'alked 
and walked she knocked and bumped 
into mirors^he met up u'ith this -man he 
chased her and chased her she nev*er got 
ouf of the ivalk she went in circfes. He 
ivas about to caught up went she fell to 
the ^roijnd. He picked her up. He then 
brought her to the ferris wheel he 
throned it on as fast as it can go. She fell 
and broke her -neck and died. 

NEEDS OF ACTORS 

The needs of actors shown in these 
stories and drawings do not differ by age 
group. They remain varied: the principal 
need continues to be for independence 
and freedom. J^bwevei' the degree of in- 
dependence and freedom sought in- 
r:ccses for older children as they spiread 
ti» ^ r wings and reach out further from' 
home. \Vhereas, first-graders search for 
independence and freedom in^ simple 
child play near home— flyinfig kites.* 
jumping ropes, riding on merry-go- 
rounds, singing songs — fifth graders Con- 
centrate on child^play of a more adven- , 
turesome and also more skill-oriented na- 
ture: vacations to Hawaii or Puerto Rico, 
explorations in a forest or an island or a 
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mountain, baseball games and baseb 
games and baseball games, diving. t€?ti- 
nis. archery, riding. 

A sizable number of the children's sto- 
rips^nention problems which must be 
overcome^ before needs of actors can he 
saUsfifiil^ probleros which involve either 
physical or psychological obstacles to 
need satisfaction. The occurrence of 
problems/changes significantly from first 
to fifth grade, the older children express- 
ing more problejns concerned primarily 
with psychological obstacles. 
, The similarity of needs expressed be- 
tween age groups holds for ih^ 
subgroups studied. Most boys and girls, 
most blacks and whites are interested in 
independence and freedom in first aa 
well as in fifth grade. In first grade, bo^s 
are twice as interested as girls in achieve- 
ment and they continue to be twice aa 
interested as girls in higher grades; 
blacks are as interested as whites in 
achievement in the first grade and the> 
continue to be so in higher grades. 

The change in number of problenii 
found between age groups does not hole 
for subgroups. Older boys manifest sig 
nificantly more psychological problems 
than do younger l^oys in their wt)rks 
older .and younger girls do not differ 
OHler whites shqw significantly mon 
psychological problems than do youi^ge] 
whites: older and yoiinger blacks do no 
differ. The problems described include 
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fear of inadequacy ^nd abject failure/ 
loneliness and rejection, the following 
atories rfre examples of such concerji; the 
first is by a*black boy. *the second by a, 
white boy: ^ 

The Supper Bail 
Once a poun u time a boy learned how 
to nack a slipper ball He nade a little 
IbaJJ, Then jhfe made a little bigger Ball 
and a bigger ball lir^til he made a ball 
bjigger'then a eight by eight room. The^ 
ffupper baif was'gpeer} (the little one) the 
pig one WQS' puprile. He made another 
supper hail the same size as Bigt pupal^ 
oner but t^es one was chistl baJJ with 
glitter Jt} h. The ball vyas alsd bigger lick 
fche e/gJit by eight bail. He tri^d to makke 
a bigger than-theei^t by eigkt ball and 
itfeil on him. I 
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TJje Lonely Tree on a islarid 
There once was a lonely tr^e on a 
Island all by itself Some boy was riding 
in a. boat and threw^the seed. Arjd then 
he seed started to sprout. It gfew|td^ be a 
)ig tree. But it ivas the only UiingVirf the 
slqnd. There' was not anything but 
vater all around it. Sometimes birfis, 
turtles, ducks, pigons, and other animals 
wuld stop by to risit the tree. Buf^hey 
youJd ofily stay a minute because me 
sland wo* sa lonely.* No 6ns wants to 
rtay on it very long.* So one day the tree 
Tin off the island and drowned in ' the 
vatef. And the tree was n<5ver Jonely 
igain. 
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HOW ne$:ds are^s^tisfied 

The needs of actors in these stories and 
drawings are .satisfied pri'marily witHin 
i social relationships of family and peer 
*group%^ Family ahd'^'peer-group relation- 
ships remain important for the oT3er 
group — in fifth grade as in first the chil- 
dren aje little concerned with political, 
economic, religious, or even educational^ 
reiatior^ships. • *'* ' ^ 

Basic pattd^ns of social relationships 
•continue to be rational, intimate, ijidivid- 
ual as well as group-oriented and non- 
hierarfchical 'for the older children. The • 
first-graders as well as the (ifth-graders^ 
are indeed rational, with a firm grasp of^ 
the real and the possible. The younger^as 
well as tjhe older children are intimate in 
their social behavioi, choosing informal 
and^spontaneous contact with others over- 
foritial. highly structured roles. The chil- 
dren show an qrientation to the individ- 
ual and to the group; first-graders to the 
same degree as fifth-graders are inter- 
ested in the individu^rs personal effort 
as well as the group eSfort to achieve 
goals. All the children are nonhierarchi- 
cal in their social behaviorr the first- 
graders do have a few kings and queens 
in their stories and the fifth-graders a few 
presideats, and principals, but neither 
gfroup hps very many. 
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Adtors in- the stories and d^wings 
work toward satisfaction of their needs 
creatively and with self*direction. They 
* seek ^oals and solve problems through 
their .own initiative, without ^eat con- 
cern for what mother or, teacheri or any- 
one else '*will say.** This approach is as 
. true' for first-grade productions as it is for 
fifth-grade ptroductions. 

In working toward satisfaction pf ^ 
needs, tije actors do not define participa- 
tiofi in terms of sex rbleys';, boys and girls 
in these^works do much the sAme'sort^of 
things, with the exception of playing 
, baseball and football.' The actors do iie- 
fine participation in terms of age roles — 
child actors primarily play at children's 
g^ihes and adblt actors primarily work in 
the home or the office. These sex and age 
orientations do not change between age 
groups. 

While similarity is found befween 
older and younger age groups in the 
-ways neeas are satisfied for the sampl# as 
a whole, it is not found between older 
and younger age groups for onfe subsapi- 
ple: boys. Boys change significantly in 
y their focus on^social relationships, ^rela- 
. tionships out of the family being more 
important to the. Hfth-gf^de boy. The 
fihh-girade boy is interested in social rela- 
tionships in the scientific community^, 
(the implications of new discoveries), inV 
thS* economic world (in man*s .struggres 
to earn living), in the political arena (in 
national pride, national problems). One 
blacljj^boy, writing about a need for 
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Lchievement^ couches it in- terms of a 
iiture economic rqt|^ 

^ Whoft I Want^Bew ^ 

I ivanif to be a national* guard when I, 
[TOW up. JBven when I Was five years old 

Vanted to be a noMonal-guard, From 
i^hen I was*smal{^I loved to. play vyith 
dy soidieps. At home I have a bunch of* 
by guns. My daddy has a riffle for me. 

is going to give it' to me when 1 grovv 
jp. *Whut are You goirig to be when you 
;row up? ^ 

A white boy talks about his country^s 
leeds for achiavement and for safety, 
lescribing some* of the economic and 
jocial-political relationships involved in 
he satisfaction of these needs: • * 

m 

• * America'' 

KmericQ is a beautiful country. It has 
[ifty beautiful states. Aim'ost all of her 
ltat^s produce many products of which 
naiv^ives on. The states produce things 
hat build dijiferenr materials that maft 
:an uaJ/and* live in. The coujftry pro- 
iuces maily things not only /or itself but 
br other countries too. Just like other 
countries givjB America suppliei$. * ' 

The supplies that America gets an<d 
five^ builds transportation^ shelter, ahd 
)thec inventions that may help man^ 

America's polution is very^ bad. It is 
zilling and injurihg man..vl/ she dpesn*t 
ry to itqp bet polution, she may come to 
m end. , ^ 
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SATISFACTION OF NEED. 

OUier children as well as younger pijes 
show satisfaction of needs^ in their work^ 
TJie fifth-grade sample seems just as se- v 
cure, joyous, fulfilled ^s the* first- an^l 
third-grade samples. The older .children 
show jjpsitive self-images in their charac- 
terizations — they ^are/Confident about , 
themselves and^ their talents. They also 
remain positive ab6ut other? people and 
ofher pepple's abilities to handle needs,— 
they serf^thers too as seekers, initiators, 
doers'in, the world rather than as4he>^ 
passive victims of outside forces. 

The view of the world itself, as a com- 
fortable environment to live. in. does dif- 
fer between older*«id younger children; 
ioT the older children the world is a Iqss 
setcure. ifiore- threatening place. Fifth- 
graders show twice as many negative 
des,criptions of the, world in their stories 
as do first-gVad^s — they are more in- 
cliftfed tQ show the world as a place 
* where children ^et hopfelesslj^ lost, are 
threatened by superhuman beings, large 
animals, tornadoes and other overpower- 
ing forces. ^* > . ^ 

Satisfaction of need and view of^one-- 
*self and of other people do not vary 
. ^between ^ge groujfs the subsamples*. . 
View of the world ^oes vary between age 
<v groups of tha subsample. Boys and girls 
both show twk:e as many negative feel- 
ings about the world in fifth as in first 
^r ade; whites sl^ow ainiost three tim^s as 
many negative feelings abojpit the world 
by fifth grade, whereas blacks show half . 
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as many negative feelings in, fifth a^s in^ 
first grade. Very few older black children 
see the /World as a. sinister and ^unhappy* 
environment; aln^ost a third of the Whites 
see the world this way.^Jhe following 
two stories, the first by a white boy. thte 
second by a white girl, show scenes of a 
hostile^nd unpredictable world: 

• The Tr6aV^i:e Map 

]oe was walking on the beacli one day.. 
He stumblec| on some rocks.^ VVhen he 
fell on the sa|id he saw a funny rock. He 
looked in it and saw a piece of j^per. 
/ust OS he was about to open the .paper 
Sbm came along. *'W,ha*t ya> doing'* said 
Sam. /oe replied; "1 found this funny 
rock and if has a piece of paper in it 
Well go ahead and*9pen it. * 

*'yjhai does it say,'* saiciJSarf?. It 
doesn't say anything. It's jus.t a piece of 
paper-w4th pictures on it. Let me see it. 

Your cTrOcked.' This is a tre(^sure map.. 
"Where does it say the treasure is?" JOe 
asked. 7t's on Seasdnd Island." Do you 
want to go ell the way there?" said /ois.. I 
want to go if there's lots to/ money. *Jt 
want to go,'* Sam said. We^ll hav^ to get 
out of here on Tuesday. When it Was 
Tuesday they set sail. 

When they-i^got there they were very 
luingry. 1 wondet bow Mom and Dad 
are'* said Joe. Oh. they probably a(r 
right. ^ ^ 



The rrext morning they got ready>^or 
the huh4 As they got where X was they 
started digging. They /ound a^dhest. LetTs 
open it. When they opened iy they fomvtk^ 
Q feJdr^ bea^s. They were very disap- 
^pointed. * 

When they went back to CQmp^]oe 
asked Sam which way do we; gS^. **J 
thought you knew*' Sajn said. Now we're 
lost! As to this Hay tbey never found/ 
tJ^ere way home. 

The Girl that-picked Strawberries 
This story takes place in the Vftited 
States. There was a ♦girl named Anne 
that loved to pick strawberries. 

One cool summer morning she got up* 
and went strawberry picking in the or-* 
ciiard, Anne picked about one basket 
M^hen she saw something moving in the 
boshes. At first Anne was seated but she 
thought it maj^ only be an animal. 

^nne walked to the bushes and looked 
in. There in the bushes was a big, giant, . 
•twelvfe story spider. The spider chased 
her all around the orchard. Her father 
saw the spider and killed it. C ^ 

That was the end^of the spider. Nqw if 
Anne sees the bushes moving she runs. 

Summary and^onclusions 

In our sample the older group of chil- 
dren demonstrate inte^st in environraen- 
1 settings and human actors which are 
different from those of their younger 
counterparts. The differences are in the 
ati"*ft^f greater interest jn areas *and 
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peopld outride of the home for the fifth- 
grader. Old^r and ycjunger children ^re 
not different in basic feeds expressed, in 
the manner in which they go about satis- >^ 
fying such needs, or in the an^ount of 
satisfaction of neeck obtained. They do 
differ in affelit toward othef people, view 
, of the worldin general, and perception qfL^ 
problems involved in satisfying needs — 
with o^er children feeling less positive 
toward other peopde and the woiltf, and 
showirvg more concewTwith problems. 

This general picti/re does not hold tq 
the same degree for'all groups ^qf children 
in the sampl^. Boy^ and whites reach out^ 
into the world more as' they ^row older. 
They are more interested in SewTplaces, 
new people. They also tend to see prob- 
lems with greater fi'equency and to view 
the world lessr sanguinely *than dp. girls 
and blacks. < . 

One might jsk what it is in the experi- 
ences of^'boys and of ^hites that makes 
them more' adventuresome. An obvious 
factOT^is that* boys enjoy higher social 
status in our society tharf do girls; they 
are expected to achieve more and as 
adults they do achieve much more in 
terms of power and income. The »atne 
can be said to a lesser degree of whites 
compared with blacks — ^whites start off 
>with greater cultural advantages, more is 
expected of theiA, and as adults they 
perform better. 

This sample consisted of school chil- 
• dren ofi)0th^sfixesi black^^"wtoterfronr 
New Orleans. What abotl^irflildre^n from 
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6thei» regions of the^' country, with still 
other statuses — Spanish American chil- 
dren, American Irididfl children, children 
of migrant workers, children with physi- 
cal handicaps? How do their unique so- 
cial statuses af^ct their expectations and 
interests in the society? There is a need 
for more cross-cultural analysis to ascer- 
tain social perceptions and goals of di- 
verse children in this diverse countiy. 

One of .the cherished myths is that thd 
United, States i« a land of equal opportu- 
nity.yrhe older children of this sample do 
not seem to respond equally to the chal- 
lenge of this myth. Boys are considerably 
more interested in new experiences than 
a^ef girls; whites are more interested in 
new experiences than are blacks.' Both 
boys and whites also see the frustration! 
, of trying out these experiences — the ob- 
^stacles, th^ hufts, the failures along .the 
.way — but thi^ does not deter them frqin 
forging ahead. 

If a goal is 4:o pncourage children to 
makQ use of opportunities, to participate 
actively in the society, children must be 
given meaningful role models with 
. which to identify. The best role models 
are, of course, real-life ones. But these art 
^not always available. Not insignificant 
^e rolfe^ mrodels to be found in books 
^children read in school,. And they^are 
available. For this reaspn the focus ol 
attention in the next ctapter is on the 
content of children's books — books the 
child himseir chooses as his favorites! 
books adults choose for him. \ 
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Those duldren Read, 
Those Adults Pngise 
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Through the pages of a book the child 
is abl(? to explore' many places, to meet 
m^ny people, to do many things. 
Through the book world the^ild's own 
world grows and expands. A wide r^nge 
of book experiences are availaNe to the^ 
child; the child's book world 4s\far more 
varied than is his real world or even his 
television world. Not all children have 

^ equal access to books, not all children are 

^encouraged to read. The chiW is 
prompted to make use pf books by a good 
school library, a good neighborhood li- 
brary, signiHcant adults who enjoy read- 
ing. . . * ^ 
* The purpose of this chapter is to study 
the kinds of books Children like to read, 
the kinds ofttooks significant adults sug- 
. gest that they ;read,* in order«to ascertain 
the role models present in such exposure. 
The analysis involves, first, what chil- 
dren look for in books in terms of settings 

^ and ecjtors, needs and rewards. 'Secpnd, it 
involves what adults.look for in books for 
children in terms ofthese vajriables. Scru- 
tinized are the choices of two iypfk^ of 
adults: literary crltips twho are often 
professional educators as well) and per- 
sons who buy books for children (who 
are usually parents, grandparents, aunts 
and uncles). Finally, the analysis in- 
cludes a comparison of children's crea- 
tive y/riting (the stories discussed in pre- 
vious chapters), children's l>ook choices 
and adult book choices for ch^ldren» to 
ascertain similarities and differences in 

•depiction of social behavior. 



To be discussed first are the ffobk 
choices of a ^ampte of elementary sthool 
chil^lxen who do have good library facili- 1 
ties and who are encouraged to read. The 
sample consists « of whole first*, third-, 
and fifth-grade classes in a largely white! 
middle-class school in the suburbs of 
Washington, D.C. The N includes 56 boys 
and 44 girls who were asked by their 
teacher in the classroom to write down 
the titles of their f&vorite books (see ap- 
pendix A for a list of titles).** ^ 

Next discussed are the book choices of 
adult reviewers of chil'dren's books. A 
number of literary and educational publi- 
cations regularly review books for chil- 
dren; two of the more prestigious and 
widely circulated were chosen for analy- 
sis: The New York Times BoolTfteview 
(11/7/71, 11/5/72) and The Washingt<?ff 
Post Book World (5/9/71, 5/7/72). From 
The New York Times, those books la- 
beled outstanding during the years 1971 
and 1972 in the categories of picture 
books, boojcs fsr 6-9-year-olds«»and books 
for 9-12-year-olds were analyzed. From 
The Washington Post prize books Mid 
honor book^ for the years 1971 and 1972 
in the picture books and 8-12-year cate* 
gories were analyzed. The several cate- 



gories include totals of 40 different bOoks 
for tlife yl)unger age groups and 35 for the 
older age groups (see appendix A for a 
list of titles). ^ • ^ 

Best-selling" chi)dren*s books, listed on 
three different* dates m 1971 and 1972 by 
The New york Times (nl7t7U 5/7/72. 11/ 
5/72), are also reviewed. These best sell- 
ers — 14 in number— were reported by 
more than 125 bookstores in 64 commu- 
nities in the United States. Best-selling 
children's books ate not classified by age 
categories, although they do seem to di- 
vide themselves fairly evenly betweeh 
•elections for beginner readers, with few 
words and simple themes, and selections 
for emerging adolescents, with complex 
characterizations and plots (see appendix 
A for ajist of titles). ^ 

Books Children Read 

THE SETTING , 
The settings »of children's favocite 



earth stories foF the older child. But these 
down-to-earth stories do not neqpssarily 
involve the urban «bene with which the 
child is familiar! for olcjer children espe- 
c^lly. the scene shifts to other locales— 
Irinral arelis. the forest and the ocesm. 
outer Space. Furthermore, settings for 
older childre^n are less clqsely relited to 
the homte environment of the main char- 
acter — the main character moves outward 
to areas farther and farther away from his 
home and often moves about from one 
area to another. 

Favorite story setl^gs vary by sex xjf 
the younger ^children in the sample, 
youfiger boys preferring stories that are 
reality -oriented, humordus. set in rural 
areas, ai^ay from the home environment. 
Favorite story settings do not vary by sex 
among older children in the sample, girls 
^as well as boys reaching out toward new 
and broadening environments. 

A gdpd example of a comfortable, fa- 
miliar setting enjoyed by younger chil- 
dren is 'found in Brunhoffs The Story of, 
Balipr the Little Elephant (1933). The 
young eIeph*Sit Babar lo^-his mother in 
the forest to the bullets of a great white 



books differ by age group of the child. In 
the first-grade sample; fantasy orienta- 
tions are chosen 70% of the time. 

whereas in^he fifth-grade sample fantasy ^^^^ .^.^^v - o™ - 

is found in only 40% of booki--^ hunter. On bis own he musters inner 

Though humorous works a5%*(^osen by strengths and proceeds to a life of adven- 



1^7% of the -first graders, they are cho5en 
by only 15% of fifth graders. The choice- 
pattemas for increasingly more down-tq^ 



ture in-the city. He finds a mother-substi- 
tute wlio affords him a 'home and a safe; 
secure existence. He travels about the 
city, enjoying delights children are famil- 
iar withx visits to a big.stor^ and to a 
pastry shop, trips in a car^ walks on the 



boulevard. There are hilarious, impossi- 
ble scenes, such ^r^Jhat'.of Babar In a 
proper shoe store being fitted with very 
large but proper shoes with spats. The 
scenes, however impossible, do provide 
settings which are recognisable to the 
child. 

By third grade the child isjnterested in 
reality settings, including reality settings 
quite different from his own. He is, for 
example, interested in how people in the 
past have lived. Wilder's books, such*a8 
On tJfie Banks of PJum Creek (1937), are 
popular v\uth the third^grader. These 
books take the, child ba(jkjo the Ameri* 
can wIst'lOO years ago— the setting is 
not just that of rural landMt is of unde- 
veloped rural land where a new countiry 
and a new way of life are being form^ed. 
In these stories there is considerable fo- 
cus, ori home life, but out-of-home set- 
tings ire drawn as well — showing how 
people of thi^ period worked and prayed 
and went to school and built a viaJHe 
comitttinity. , % \ 

THE AdrORS 

Actors differ in the favorite stories •of 
younger and of older children in the 
sample. In favorites of the younger age 
groups, human and animal actc^s usually 
appear together; in 'favorites of the older 



age group, hujpans appear alone moFe 
[often. For first-graders human actors are • 
[prinriarily child actors, but foi fifth-grad- 
iers adult ^(Aors are very much in evi- 
[dence, particularly aduh achievers. Most 
factors in all of the favorite stories are ^ 
^whites; blacks and American Incfians ap- 
pear somewhat more often in the stories 
:of older children and when they appear 
fhey generally share equal statuses with 
whites. 

Main characters in the stories also dif- 
fer among children of different ages. For 
ifirst-graders* 22% of the main characters 
are children^nd 44% are animals; none 
are adults. For fifth-graders however, 
28% of the main characters are children. * 
20% are animals. 43% are adults. The 
remaining main characteis in both 
igroups are inanimate objects A?r supernar 
tural. beings. The older child is then look- 
ing up from his own world.. increasingly 
substituting adult role models for child 
ones, discarding animal characters and 
imaginary creatures. 

Affect shown among charactt^rs also * 
idifffers in favorite stories of younger and 
of plder children. Among favorite stories 
of /first graiders the actoi*s show positive ' 
affjpct 77*^/o of the time. posiUve artd ne^a- 
tivd^affeet 23% of the time. Among favor- 
pte stories of fiftfi graders, though., actors 
show positive affect only 41% uf the time 
and positive and negative affect ^59% of 
the time. Favorite stories af older chil- 



dren show^more ambivalence in social 
relationships;* they also sjiow greater 
complexity of characterization and pro- 
vide information on why actofs act in the 
ways they do. 

Portrayal of actors does not differ in 
the favoj;^ite stpries of younger girls hnd 
boys; It does aiffer in the favorite stories 
of older girls and boys. Older boys prefer 
stories with adult main characters, in- 
cluding blacks: they like books about 
achievers, particularly those ^ho achieve 
in tlie w&rld of sports. Younger girls and 
boys both enjoy the character of Harold 
in Hprold and the Purple Crayon (John- 
sonnoSS), Harold is an irrepressible boy 
who likes to make his life more exciting 
than it* ordinarily would be. So he draws 
with a piiVple crayon. He draws pictures* 
of far-off places and far-out creatures, and 
in his dreams he is in these places, with 
these creatures.^ Harold plays games and 
has ilnagiri'^y adventures with-childlike 
abandon arjd high spirits. Olderr boys 
enjoy the character of Wih the Stilt, in 
th§ biography. WiJt Chamberlain (Ru- 
deen 1970). Wilt is a very different sor* of 
character^ — an adult who has achieved 
superbly in his profession, rtis determi- 
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nation and his years of practice before 
, becoming a top-light professional bds- 
ketb»all player are described at some 
length. ^His earJy difficulties as a bl$ick 
person in a wbite-dominateft society are 
also described^ Finally. Wilt*s honors anc 
awards and ws place iji the history o' 
basketball are extolled, and the^child- 
reader is able to identify with a rea 
winner. 

NEEDS OF ACTORS d 

In the children's favorite storie^ the 
primary needa expressed are for inde- 
pendence and freedom, as shown in 
child's play. These needs are more im- 
portant for younger childreiy with 79% 
of the first-grade stories as compared to 
63% of the fifth-grade -stories focusing 
oV"t hem. Needs for achieven|ent and I 
strength are the second most frequently 
expressed — they ai^e less important for 
younger children (5%) than for older 
children (18%). Older children are inter- 
ested in stories of achievenrient of both 
chili^and adojt actors. * ^ ^ 

^ Needs presented in the stories of older 
children are not satisfied as easily as 
those presented in the storied of younger 
children — problems are more likely to 
arise and must be solved before needs 
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can bejfnet: Rites of passage are also more 
likely t^ b€^$een in the favorite stortes of 
bld^i children; they favor biographies in 
which a person's birth arid coming of age^ 
and;$bmetimes death are described. In 
the favorite stories of ol^r children,, ac- 
tors are less •interested in just their own 
individual need^ and more interested in 
bthep persons* needs as well: tHey help 
out others less fortunate than they and 
cooperate in joint endeavors. 

Need* of actors* in favorite stories of 
oldet" boys s^nd girls are primarily for ' 
play, but older boys are also considerably 
ihterested in books in which the princi- 
pal need is for achievement. The sports 
biography is venr'. popular — sports, after 
all. are important day-to-day activities of 
the boy; he has some knowledge of the 
skills needed to play various games, he is 
eager to learn more^skills. he enjoys relat- 
ing to a sports hero. 

' For yaunger children, the need forjphy 
is joyously expressed in Dr. Seuss' (1960) 
beginnet readers (see G?reen Eggs and 
Ham and others)^ These books include 
marvelously e;^uberant stories with fapci- 
ful characters like Sam. who enjoys the 
greeg eggs and ham. and like Lomaxes. 
Grinches. Wumps and Nooks, who dis- 
play independence and freedom and 
have remarkable adventureg. What child 




wouldn't love to do the same! The as- . 
sumptidns behind such books are signifi- 
cant: plSy' is important and worthwhile, 
life is to be enjoyed. 

^ For oldeV children needs for play are 
often spen in-^^mystery-book choices, 
where amateur sleuths — usually chil- 
dren — prowl in empty houses and empty 
caves, in woods< in castles 'and other 
foreboding places. For older boys, needs 
for achievement and strength are ex- 
pressed in biographies of sports heroes 
and other men who have become very 
successful in their professions. Needs for 
achievement and strength femong' girls 
are seen in storifis^of^^^jfesbeiit^ 
up^^d- ove)?doming difficulties in' both, 
and child-parent relation- 
ships: .the main characters typically gain 
in knowledge and wisdom. 

HOW NEEDS ARE SATISFIED . r^, 
^ <rhe needs of actqrs in favorite stories 
of first graders are *sa1^isfied priiinarily 
througja leisure-time activity (80%); those 
of actors itk favorite stories of third- and 
fifth-gradprs ate satisfied prim^ily by 
leisure-time activity (63%) but atso by* 
political and economic activity ih biogra- 
phies of famous men. The acfots in favor- 
ite stories of all grades show rational, 
purposeful* behavior which is both indi- 
vidual and group oriente<j[. Their social 
relationships arfe intimate and face-to- 
face; .encounters are with equals rather 
* than with higher and low^r sta.tus per- 
sonages. _ ^ ^ ^ • 



The favorite stories of the children in 
the sample show actors with considera- 
ble self-direction in their approach to 
needs. Having defined goals, the actors 
seek positively and resourcefully to ob- 
tain them, whether they are the improba- 
ble fantasy characters first-graders love^or 
historical or present-day heroes fifth- 
graders prefer. There is no such thing as 
conformity to norms or timidity of pur- 
pose. True, ;5ome of the characters do fail 
in what they are trying to^ accomplish, 
sometimes several times. But they try and 
try again until they accomplish their 
gqals. * 

Favorite stories of the first-graders do 
not usually show social roles exclusively 
. re la-ted to one or the other sex. Stories of 
third- and fifth-graders do show sex-role 
identification, primarily male, identifica- 
tion in biogra|)hies of acljievers. Favorite 
stories of all children show Isacial roles 
linked to age/ groups — children assume 
traditionally subordinate child roles and 
adults assume traditionally superordinate 
aduh^roles. In fifth grade^ however, a 
number of the children's favorite stories 
concern growing q tod the difficulties 
of transition from child to.ddult status-^ 
there are stories about a child's changing 
relationships v^ith parents, with peers, as 
He seeks both independence arid love in 
human relationships-. \ 



: The manner in which needs are satis- 
fied differs in favorite stories of older 
fboys and older girls. In .stories of o|der 
[boys» rewards are more often^ obtained 
[through political ahd economic roles, 
[more interest is shown in rational behav- 
[ior and formal-apart relationships be- 
^tween actors, a greater degree of sex-role 
[identification is present. Older girls pre- 
[fer stories of adolescents and their chang- 
ing relationships to the family* group/ 
^stories .such as Neville's Jt*s Like This, 
Cat (1963). The main character of this 
book* Dave Mitchell, is, 14 years old. grow- 
ing up jp the midst of New York City. 
D|ve*s companionshigjyitW^an older boy. 
his friendship with a gii;l. his affection 
;for a stray tomcat, and his changing rela- 
tionship with and increased understand* 
iing of his father as a hi|man being are 
Itol^ with sympathy >and'^N^ith^umor. 
AltJk)Ugh the protagonist is a boy. girls 
do Udentify^with and receiiire enjoyment 
ifrom this tale. *. 

SATISFACTION OF NEEDS 

Satisfactions are obtained in all of the' 
ichiidi'en'-s favorite books. They are'ob- 
^taiaeA usually by the main character 
hiTns^f. without the help of others. The 
main character, in addition to being suc- 
cessful, holds a positive view'^of, him- 
self— he ^s confident and glad he is he. 
He views other characters and their role 
in the world positively — others too chart 
theiy^own courses, control their own des- 
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View of the world is more positive in 
favorite books of younger, as 'compared 
with those of older, children. Among first 
graders, positive views are shown in 75% 
of the stories— the world is friendly and 
satisfying, and hardly anything goes 
wrong. Sometimes the world becomes a 
little^ull, but when it does the main 
character in thesd stories livens it up — by 
painting the scenery, changing institu- 
tions around, performing impossible 
feats. Among fifth-graders the world is 
seen as both, positive and negative in 
65% of the stt^ries. as social problems of 
the environment. *of human grovyrfh and 
development, of social relationships, are 
introduced quietly but forcefully. Diffi- 
culties are not presented as insurmpunta- 
blei but they are presented as formidable. 

Satisfaction of needs differs in favorite 
stories of boys and those of girls in the 
-^mple. Boys* favorites show very posi- 
<.rtive views of self: the heroes are self- 
assured, confident tl^y are goihg to win. 
Girls* favorites show Reroes and heroines 
who,ha\^e self-doubts and uncertainties 
aboilt their future. Boys identify with 
strong m^e iniages: girls identify with 
individuals who are less strong and who 
often need reassurance. 

t 
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The favorite story, of third-grade boys js 
the sports biography>; baseball, basketball, 
and football giants are featured. The fa- 
vorite story of fifth-grade boys though 
talces achievement a^tep furth*er. for it is* 
the Guinness Book o/ World Records 
McWhirter and McWbirter( t970). Here 
boys can go beyond Urographies of a feMf- 
specific people and find all kindfr-of 
success stories. They can find the/nigh-' 
est. lowest, biggest, s'mallest. Tasfest. 
slowest, oldest, newest, loudest, greatest, 
hottest, coldest, strongest in the human, 
animal, and plant world, in the scientific 
and mechanical wprld. ip the universe 
and in space. They learn that the tallest 
recorded man of whom there is irrefuta- 
ble evidence was Robert Pershing Wad- 
low, born in Alton. Illinois, on February 
22, 1918. They learn that, in terms of 
record stunts; students* of the University 
of Surrey held a protracted game of hop- 
scotch that lasted 24 hours and included 
212 games, taking place at St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields Church. Trafalgar Square. Lon-- 
don* on November 1&-16. 1968. ♦ 

The favorite books of fifth-grade girls 
show success in human relations. Satis- 
factions come in' the resolution of the 
actors* interpersonal problems, as for ex- 
ample in Sachs* Amy and Lawvo, (1966). 
Tnen-year-old Amy and her older sister 
Laura struggle through their own prob- 
lems with friends at^d with teachers in 



order to avoid worrying their invalid 
mother. In another book about Amy. the 
trials of being the new girl on the block 
are j)ortrayed. All ends ^vell though in 
the books of thi^ series as Amy gains in 
social awareness dnd in self-esteem, 

pooks Adults Piraise 
THE SETTING 

Books that adult reviewers choose fbr 
younger children up to 8 or 9 years have 
primarily fantasy settings (62yoJ and are 
sometimes htoorpus (33%). Books these 
reviewers choose for older children up to 
12 years have primarily reality settings 
(77%) and e\re seldom humorous (6%). 
Rural scenfes'pt'edominate in the book 
choices' for all ages — tBey are almost 
twice as frequent as urban scenes. The ' 
settings relate to the home and neighbbr- 
hood 'of the main characters infre- 
quently — in 28% of the reviewer choices 
for younger children, in 25^o of the 
choices for older children: in the^najority 
9f cases they relaie to other areas, often- 
times far away from home. For younger 
children. Tudor's Corgiville Fair (1971) 
is a sprighjH^ fantasy set west of New 
Harripshire and east of V^ermont. detail- , 
ing the delights of a Fourth of )uly cele-. 
bration as experienced by a number of 
smaU^aiilimals. For older children, Kerr's 
When Hitler SfoJe Pink Rabbit (1971)J^ a 
sensitively djrawn story of the flight from 




homeland and political persecution of a 
w^arm andpclosely knit lewish family. 

Best-selling children's books are, most 
oftefi fantasy-oriented. They are seldom- 
humorous. -Set frequently in lura! areas/ 
they describe what happens in or near 
*the homes, of the main characters, A clas- 
sic example, first published over' 70 years 
ago and still beloveH. is Potter's The Tale 
of Peter Rabbit (1902). Peter Rabbit's 
world consists of his home and of Mr. Mc 
Gregor's appetizing garden— where good 
quality lettuce and Frenrh beans and 
radishes are to be found. Peter helps 
himself to Mr. Mc Gregor's yield. The 
naughty" rabbit is pursued hotly by the 
dis^run4l6d farmer, who objects stren- 
uously to Peter's invasio4 o^is privacy, 
his lettuce/and his radishes.Tinally. like 
any sensible child, the exhausted Peter 
returns home to the security and the 
warmth of hi$ Mo^ber and her camomile 
tea_ 

THE ACTORS 

. Reviewer book choices fojcus on human 
actors in 67% of the BooTcs (pr \*ounger ^ 
children and in 80% of the books -foV 
older childreh. They focus less on animal 
act<)rs in choices for older children. I|id 
rarelv on supernatural brings for either 
age group. Hilman actorS are more apt to 
consist of the child and bther children or 
adults interacting with each other than to 
consist of the child and his family. Role 
mod e Is ar e thus Vari ed_ an d adult-r o 1 e 
models are plentiful 
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Thtese revie\^er choices are concerned 
primaril^v with while actors: some stories 
have all-black or all-Aijiericali Indian ac- 
tors (8"d far the younger age group; 17% 
for the older age group). Jewer stories 
show racial and ethnic group^^ together. 
Thus little opportunity is prt)vided f^i 

• identification with other than^white per- 
sons, litUe understanding provided of 
unique raeiaJL,or ethnic social values or of 

J the nature of* c^^nflicts between groups 
holding different value systems! ' * * 
Of main characters in the book choices 
for younger age groups. 39% are chil» 
dren. 29% are animals. ^1% are adults. 
Of those in tHe book choices for ^Ider age 
groups. 35% are children. 9% animals, 
41% adiilts. Remainyig "hiain character^ 
for both groups are 'supernatural beings 
or inanin>ate objects. Affect between 
characters is usually all positive in books 
fo" the younger age group and usually 
both positive and negat'v^ in books for 
the older age groups. 

• Ip bSok choices for yodkiger children, 
characterizations are#kept simple, .moti*- 
vational and behavioral analyses are min- 
imal; in choices for older children , such 
analyses are much more frequent. Un- 

*gerer's The Beast of Monsieur Racine 
(1971) is a good example of a book choice 



for ybunger cHydren Avhich has simple: 
characterizatiofi and lots of action. It^ 
main character. Monsieur Racine, meets 
up with a very unusual, never-before- 
seen beast in ffis, own ba^ckyard., ye 
makes friends with the beast. l|lays with 
it. gives it special treats, and studies it. 
He reports its* strange characteristics to 
the French Acadefny of ScieodS^s. The 
Academy is astounded and invites Mon- 
sieur Racine to Paris to present his find. 
When the beast is indeed presented on 
stage it giggles, teai;^ itself apart, and 
dissolves into two mischievous children. 
The text is adventuresome, the illustra- 
tions superb, and the joke very funny. An 
example of a book choice for oldefr chil- 
dren which does contain depth of human 
characterization is B^ker*s Cockleburr 
Quarters {1-971). In a rundown section of 
town, a» 10-year-old black boy helps a 
crippled* half-blind ***mammy dog** and 
her eight pups. While caring for and 
protecting the bro^i*f the boy learns 
about the problems oi survival and afeout 
man*s role in helping others. The story 
points out the interdependence of living 
creatures and has a special message of 
love and kindness. * 

Best sellers usually have human actors, 
primarily white, middle-class children. 
Animals are sopietimes present as pets or 
in their o\vn world: supernatural beings 
are not^ound. Affect shown among char- 
acters in best sellers is most often posu 
tive: and friendship, cooperation, and 
~^~ --V 



generosity are> extolled in parables of 
rigj\teousness and civilized behavior. Sil- 
versteins The Giving Tree (1966) is a 
warm and,, wise tale of a boy*s discovery 
of the value of loving and of giving. 

' NEEDS OF ACTORS 

Reviewer choices for younger children 
focus on a variety of needs — 5% focus on 
safety. 27% on love. 60% on independ- 
ence and freedom. 8%'Oi> achievement 
and str^gth. Qjioices for*ol3er children 
show aysomewhat different need empha- 
sis— 17% concern safety. 36% love, 17% 
independence and freedom. 30% 
achievement and strength. 

Needs for independence and freedom 
in the reviewer choices for younger chil- 
dren are often expressed in the fascina- 
tion of child actors for trips and out- 
ings — boat rides, train *ride£. airplane 
rides. An example is Burningham*s Mr. 
Gunapy s Outtng (1970): a book aboilt a 
no-nonsense old gentleman who agrees 
to take a (Collection of yes-nonse?nse chril-. 
dren and animals for a ride^n his row- 
boat. Mr. Gumpy cautions the children 
and the animals over and over and over 
again ubo^t proper boat behavioi. only to 
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end up overWned in the middle of the 
river — alll)ecal!tse of the livelinesstof his 
gues.ts. Th^ high spirits in the book,- 
thoujgh, are catching and Mr. Gumpy. the 
children, and the.animals have a happjf 
as well as a wet time. ^ 

Need for love in the-revie^wer choices 
for older children is characterizeu by a 
desire on the part of both adult and child 
a^ors fo^ acceptance and understa ding 
and affection. In Klein's Mom, The Woff 
Man. and Me (1971). a modern tale of 
romantic 'love, an 11-y^ar-old, falherless 
girl wor,ries when^ her unmarried mother 
t)iinks of'marriage. Will her mother re- 
main a free individual? Will she herself 
remain free? When her mother has^ fight 
with the boy friend, however, it is the 
child *who comforts him. In time. th» 
three characters learn to live^ together 
witl]j^mutual respect and concern. * 

Reviewer chQice| for younger children 
rarely bring up problems ^which musj be 
solved before needs can be satisfied; 
choices fo'Kolder 'children often bring up 
problems. Problems are shown in fiction 
as well as nonifiction bo^ks: they deal 
with individual concerns, sucli as lack of * 
self-jpteem. drug dependency, and with 
social concerns, such as war or*pollution. 
Books about problem^ of special interest 
to the young, such as the use of drugs.. 
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terlL it like it is with a fai^ amouF\t of 
ttchnicaVciiscussion — they are often writ- 
ten by scientists or science writers. 

Although life p^ssf^ges are, seldom 
mentioned in the book^ for younger chil- 
dren, they are often 1?ientioned in* tke 
books for older'^children: birth, death, 
human growth and development are dis-. 
cyssed in ways the older reader can un- 
derstand. Act6rs in these r^iew^r 
choices ar^ almost always intei'ested in 
other persons as well as themselves, and 
the ^tocepts of community ai^d society 
are* implicitly or explicitly presefit. 

In best sellers the need expressed most 
qftenp fs that of love of humans and of 
animals for one another. In White s Char- 
iSite's Web (1952) this need is shown on 
several levels. Charlotte is a spider whose • 
love of a fejlow creature in* the barn* a 
plgn motivates her to save his life in a 
wise* and witty ^manner. j.>ove and respect 
between animals in >the barnyard are 
echoed in love and respect between hu- 
mans—adults and children — around the 
bjiriTyard. In \j^\s stof»v* a range of human 
^«motions is actually present— joy, sor- 
row, anger, concern — vCith love coming 



through as a unifying force in the'actions 
of living creatures. In best seller^ few " 
problems show up in solving needs, but 
wh*enihey d© they usually involve diffi- ' , 
culties in* finding love and dignity and 
respect among individuals. 

IfciOW NEEDS^RE SATISFIED ^ ^ 

In reviewer book choices for younger 
children, needs are most often satisfied 
through leisure-time ^activity. Famijy ac- 
tivities are next in importance, political 
and economic activities, least in evi- 
dence. LobePs Frog and Tpod Together 
(1972) shows the delights of H^fo friends 
as they tell stories, walk rn'^^the woods, 
and swim in th^ river together. In re- 
viewer book selections for older children^^^ 
needs are satisfied frequently through V, 
political iand econoniic institutions, less 
often by family and leisure insfitutions: 
Political and economic institutions are 
shojwn especfally in nbnfiction works 
concerned with important historical 
events or modern social problems. The 
Gobies* Brave Eagle's Account of the 
Fettermon FiigKt (1971) r^^counts ^Khief 
Red Clouds 6 monthj^ war agai^fisi the 
United States, the only war in which the 
United States ever negotiated for peace 
on^the enemy's terms. 



Actors shoW rational behavior only 
about half of the'time i:i reviewer selec- 
tions for younger children — the fantasy 
stories for the young often take them up, 
up and away from normal activity to 
marvelous and impossible worlds* and 
marvelous and ina^ossible feats*' Actors 
are rational almost alJ-of the time in the 
selections for the older age group. Inti- 
macy between characters is almost al- 
w^ays shown ip books for younger chil- 
dren; characters are more apart and for- 
mal in books for older children, espe- 
cially when deliberating on social issues. 
In m^Jst reviewer selections, grpup orien- 
tations and nonhierarchical /social rela- 
tionships are found. I 

JkU of the reviewer choices fo» youiiger 
and older age groups sh6w self-directed 
behavior. Actors seek out satisfactions 
with determination and spirit: they tackle 
difficulties wijth new and innovative ap- 
proaches rather than with old, estab- 
lished methods. The stories show few 
sex-determine,d roles: girls and b'oys 
share ^ctivitiesi and ijfeithQr s6x is barred 
frQm certain areas of participation. Most 
roles are age-determin*ed: children and 
adults knoW and respect their places in 
ttie world: children are free t^ experi- 
ment and to dream: adults work, some- 
times at exciting, sometimes at quite dyll 
pursui^. - -'^ 




Best sellers are usually coricerned with 
family or with leisure-timte activity. I^helr 
:haracters for the most part .show ra- 
tional, intimate, group-oriented and non- 
lierarchical behavior. The characters ate 
also s^lf-directed: f^le$ are not sex-rfeter- 
mioed lynt they areNag^d^ermined. In 
sest sellers actors pursue their neelds 
with gusto — as in Dahls Charlie and the 
::hocolafe Factory (1964). Charlie is a 
very poor but resourceful young chap 
iw.h'o manages to wiri one^of the fiye* 
golden ti'^'ots which permit five*tucky 
children tp visit VVilly Wonka's chocolate 
factory. On his extraordinary tour 
through Mr. Wonka's factory. Charlie's 
virtues of goodness and hufnility win 
him the strong friendship bf Mr. Wonka, 
who makes him a present of thq, choco- 
late factory. This wonilrous gift provides 
Charlie and his famiW with, lifetime 
sustenance. No longer will they be hun- 
^y most of*the time: in faot. no longer 
will they be hun^' any of the time And 
thinj^of all that chocolafe! 



SATISFACTION OF NEEDS. 

In reviewer choices* needs are invaria- 
bly satisfied. They iare satisfied by the 
works of the mam actor himself in 83% 
of story choices for younger children, in 
93% of story choices for older, chiltiren. 
StorieS for the younger age^ group show 
need's primarily for independence and 
freedom, and child actbrs^aie vety adept 
dissatisfying such needs, as for example 
in the book. Train Ride (Steptoe 1970), 
Young children from Brooklyn take a 
train trip into Manhattan, first stop 42nd 
Street. They explore and enjoy the flash- 
ing lights, giant ^gns. and a penny ar- 
cade. They have a 'toss* time. 

Stories for tfae older age group show 
needs for^love and respect, achievement 
and strength. These are difficult needs to 
satisfy but the actof^* are strong and 
resourceful: child actors solve their diffi- n 
cu-hies in groviring up.^ in establishing/ 
their identity, adult actors strive their 
difficultifes in achieving success in their 
work or in reducing the social problemts 
of war; poUutiorf. and disease. Byars* T-he 
House of Wings (1971) tells the story of a 
!0-year-old who comes to, l^ve. rather 
than hate, his grandfather. ^$ he helps his 
grandfather care for an injured.- blind 
'^criMi^.^rhe boy*s developing awq[reness of 
and respect for others are taken* up with 
insight and with compassion in this 
work-, 



Actors in revie^r book- selections/for 
children tend to 4oW at themselv.es and 
at their, capabilities reaiist^ally* showtng 
both positive and- negative self-ilrvages. 
They •vievl other pedple as self-dirii;cted* 
and they view the world itself as a favor* 
able place* for creatures to grow^ and de- 
velop. In reviewer choices for older cHil* 
dren especially, the opportunities and 
the challenges of the woMd are presented^ 
clearly and forcefully. 

With hest sellers, too. satisfiifctions are 
obtainel usually by the mairrcharacter. 
View of self, other people.^^ami of the 
world are essnntiaily positive* as in the 
perennial bp^ seller* VVihnie-th^-Pooh . 
{Milne 1926). Winnie-the-Pdolh. the bear 
who loves honey, and his^'l^riend Christo- 
pher Robin, the boy who lov^s adventure,* 

a series of marvelous, insightful stojies 
rotnp through surprises, difficulties, love 
anct friendship, independence and play 
in a book which-4iaii ma^iy adult as well 
as cliild readers. The p^pulari>\ Ijf thi? 
^ork undoubtedly lies in the joy^usness 
of needs ^expressed and the imaginative, 
wonderful ways in which sudi ^leeds are 
satisfied. Winnite-the Pooh bear brings^ 
delight to the reader s world Jls well as tcr 
his own. ^ * ♦x ' - 



Storiv by Children, Bot>k« for Children 

; Sotne general* comparison.? between 
children *s own stories, children ^ fpv*o rite 
stQrieSi, adult reviewer choices. and^3est 
sellers are in order. Discussed will be th? 
similaritiiBs and differences irj both what 
these material's presenf arrd hou' \J/(ey 
present it. Two general questions^ are 
tailed: Are childre^^i's interests, as shown 
'in their own| and their favorite stories, 
•reflectetl in $tories chosen ft)r them by 
adults? Are their horizons^ enlarged by 
available reading fare^ 
I With regard to setting, the older child 
as compai:ed to the yqunger one moves 
^putward from the safe entlave of the 
home to new areas, in both his own 
stpi^es and, his favorite stories. He is 
itiore reality-oriented, Jess inclined to hu- 
mor. He shows interest in environments 
Other than hist)wn-^the rural plains, the 
rivere and ope^ns, outer space, i^eviewer 
choices for older childFen encourage this 
process of moving outward*: they provide 
settings across the globe. a\va\- from the 
house and home of the main character. 
Best sellers on the other hand hold ]^ck' 
in terms of horizons; in best sellers ^n 
kctor's Tnilieii is rnore circumscribed. 
These settings are usually rural and often 



hark back to farm life of an earlier period 
of our country's hi^ory before* heavy in- 
dustrialization: they focus on the home 
as the ld?:us,of|social activity. * * . 

In terms of actors, th^^der child more 
than the younger is interested in human 

.beings rather than aniipals in his own 
and his favorite stories. He^is interested 

Mn peer^ group .rather tharrfamily group 
relationships. He is somewhat interested 
in members of minority? groups and. he 
enjoys stories in which ^Doth positive and 
negative affect intermingled. * 

Reviewer' choices for older children 
also show^ more interesf iit human actors, 
in. peer group relationships. They are 
more inclinejd thaq children's own oc 
favorite stories to show minority ^group 
members and to show .negative affect and 
aggressive behavior. Best sellers tend to 
show human actor? in peer group rela- 
tionships; these actors are usually w^hite 
; rrriddle class in background. In best sell-\ 
ers. actors most often display positive 

Effect, portraying a ronianticized picture 
of human na^re. ^ 

m 

.1 



With regard to needs expressed in their 
own and their.favorite stories, the older 
child shows le'^s interest in independ- 
ence and freedom and more ir^ strength 
and achievement than does thp younger 
child. The older child also expresses 
awareness of problems to be solved be- 
fore needs can be achieved. .Reviewer 
choices for older children focus even 
more on achievement and strength needs, 
presenting clearly and forcefully adult 
achievement models. They also show 
more a^^areness of problems to be faced 
in teach ilp^g^a Is than do children's own 
or favori^ stories. *Best sellers *on the 
other hand are primarily concerned with 
interpersonal relationships, in childhood, 
with love and friendship needs in day-to- 
day* activity. Best sellers are not as prob- 
lem-oriented as are reviewer choices. 

Needs are satisfied in children's own 
works primarjly through family relation- 
ships. Children's favorite stories are 
much less family oriented — they provide 
children w*ith a variety of other social 
groups with which to identify. In most of 
the children's own stories and their fa- 
vorite stories, ^ionality, intimacy, indi- 
vidual and group orientation, and non- 
hierarchicdl interaction patterns prevail. 
Reviewer choices and best sellers are also 
less fapiily-oriented than children's own 



vorks. They too sKow ratiolTalki^Jnti- 
jfiacy, individual and group orientation, 
ind nonhierarchical patterns. J 

Rewards are usually obtained in the 
children's own and in their favorite sto- 
les, hi the younger^ children's own sto- 
les, they are obtained both by the main 
ihafacter and by others who help himf In* 
he older children's own stories and in 
heir favorite storied, rewards are almost 
ilways obtained by thB plain character 
llone. *\lain^ characters in these works 
riew thiemselves positively. View of the 
vorld is very positive in the younger 
liljflren's own and favjorite stories, both 
)ositlve aild negative in the older j^il- 
Iren's own and favorite storiesr 

In reviewer choices rewards are $lso 
isually, obtainediiilhey are obtained pri- 
narily by the*main character alone. Main 
:haracters View themselves and the 
(Vorld naturalistically. with expressions 
both positive and negative emotions^ 
n besjt filers rewards are obtained, and 
)btained by the "main characters. View of 
ictors an(4 of tne world are highly posi- 
iver-the w(5rld is seen in a rosy haze. 



In comparison with children's own sto- 
ries, children's favorite books present 

1>roader vistas to explore, new people to 
relate to. new ways to express love and 
friendship, to be inflepepdent. to achieve 

j)n their own. Adult reviewer choices of 
books for children push, these perspec- 
tives further — in frequently insightful, 
warm and tender tales. Reviewer choices 
for older children focus on settings away 
from the home, unrelated to parent-child 
rlSlationships. They discuss a variety of 
needs and present distinct role models 
for satisfaction of needs. And in almost 
all cases, needs ^re satisfied* Reviewer 
choices do shoAAP both an awareness of 

^ children's interests a$ well as the desira- 
bility for enlarging their interests further. 

9est sellers cn the other hand do not 
necessarily enlarge theN^hild's world. 
They concentrate on home-based set- 
tings, on the need for love and .affection 
among peers who are all members of the 
white middle class. The world is gener- 
ally viewed* positively — things turn out 
happily. Best sellers show the familiar, 
they reassure the child and the parents 
who give them to the child, that all is 
well. They do not involve themselves 
greatly with exploration and change, 
doubt and defeat. 
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In the .next chanter the question 6f 
whether or* not book offerings push chil- 
dren's horizons as far as they can is 
discussed. Suggestions for new reading 
materials and educational programs de- 
signed to encourage reading/writing „ 
skills are given. Also presented are addi- 
tional social indicators to study percep- 
tual d6v3lopment among children, for it 
is through such Continued research that 
we learn better methods of involving 
children meaningfully in their own edu- 
cation and in theit bwn society. 
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CHAPTER 7 



Children and 
the World of 
Educaiion 



:7he origiiaal hypotheses of this study, 
discussed in chapter 1. relate to develop- 
mental patterns in chil4ren*s sociai con-*^^ 
cepts. It was foynd iti this analysjs t)f 
stories and drayjings pf elemenf^iy 
school children that, as compared with 
th^ youngerlebild, the older child has 
significantly more chv^rsified and ccfm- 
plex views of the physical world, the 
people in i-; and their needs and activi- 
ties. It was also Jound, in»the analysis of 

, fayorite books of children ancj^ctoks chb- 
sen for childjen by adults, that such 
books do present an increasingly broader 
and more detailed view of the world. 

The overall picture of conceptual de- / 
velo^toent, obtained from research with ■ 
first-. Tiilrd-, and fifth-grade's, varies by 
sbcial characteristics of the child. ThB 
two ^characteristic^, analyzed in this study 
were sex and race. As i*egards sex. the 
differences between girls and boys are 
qui^e pronounced. In their own stories 
and their favorite stories, girls are much 
more interested Jhan Boys in the home 

* environment. They sHoi;V"conTtTming in- 
terest in interpersonal relationships 
within the fa*mily unit and in child-ori- 
ented rather than adult-oriented behav- 
ior. They are - less concerned with 
achievement needs and see fewer prob- 
lems in solving needs than do boys. They 

^are less involved with the more formal * 
social institutions of politics, economics, 
religion, and ediicaticm. And finally, girls 



are more inclined than boys to see only 
positive views of the world — for girls the 
world has a rosier glow. 

* With respect ts^raice, the differences are 

less pronqunced. In their own storjies*,- 
black children show more interest- than 
do white children In settings close to*, 
^ome and actors withift the family groupv^ 
Both black children arid white children 
have similar interests in need^, but 
blacks are less, concerned than whites 
with problems to oe^solv^d in satisfaction 
of their needs. Blacks algo are more likely 
to see only .positive views of the world 
thaij are whffeps. . ^ it * 

Not only are ther^ differences *'by sex 
and race in the children's* .interests,* but 
the children's own stories, thtir fayorite 
stories and aduh choices^ for tnem differ 
in the ways in which sex and race are 

' presented. Boy and girl^actors do appear 
together in most*of the stoljies, but boys — 
especially ,white boys— We* more in- 

*volved in achievement roles. The black** 
boy ^hieves in dnp particular area: 
professional sporty: The girl of any color 
is denied interest Vri or success in profes- 
sional achievement, although she can. 
achieve in interpersonal relationships. 
Similar findings have been reported in 
anSilyses of other groups of children*s 
books, in beginner reading texts (Zimet 
1971) and prize-winning picture 4pooks 
^^^itzman 1972). The female is passive 
arWStays^t home, 4t 
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With reg^d to the presentation of race.. 
thest3 st9ries/and books focU» primarily*^ 
on white actors. BJacks are pres'ented, if 
at all in a largely^ white. middle«class 
milieu. American Iffdians sometimes ap- 
pear, but they do so in t^r^is of the ^ 
st^eotypes of 'their 17th and *18th cen- 
tury, ancestors. The hiere and now of ra- 
cial interaction, of racial conflict and 
cooperatijpn. are largely ignored. 

In recent years there has been consider-^ 
i^able questioning and criticism of reading 
fare for chiTdr^. Tha^ concern is vdic^d 
that reading fare is not meaningfuUto 
ch^dren; it is unrelated to the real world 
^na to the values professed by the real 
world. Consequentl}^ ^aily children da 
not "learn how to read, and drop out of 
schpol'and out of society as weM. There ' 
are sonje dismal statistics regarding read- 
lag failure. According to a ipcent U.S. 
Department of Health. Education, and 
Welfare reporlJ1969h each year from 2 to 
10 percent of children are not promoted. 
And nonpromotions occur chiefly be- 
cause students fail in readifig. Since one 
must be able to read in order to master 
other subjects. troul51§s jnultiply and fail- 
ures increase. Reading disorders affect 
about 15 pferceiit of the children in 



schools today. Language diso^rders affect *^ 
at least lO percent of all school children. 
50 percent of school dropouts, and 90 
percent of juvenile delinquents. Zimet 
(1971) and others caution that, unless we 
are succfessful in affording children more 
meaningful reading materials, we cannot 
expect them to' want to prepare them- 
selves well in school for active participa- 
tion in their society at a later time. - 

The argument i$ carried here even fur- 
ther: Unless we give children moi^e - 
meaningful reading matertals and in par- 
ticular see that these materials present 
persons of minority, including female. ^ 
^atus with respect and with dignity.*^ 
then we are encourarging loss of self- 
esteem and social failure among signifi- 
cant groups of children. 

Social Values, Children's 
Books and Children's Education 

'* # 
The question remains: How can the 

content of children's books be enriched 
so as to stimulate the child's imagination, 
so as to reflect more adequately "social 
concerns of our society? America^^oci- 
ety of today, particularly its welNedu- 
cated and youth population, has been 
characterized as "hiAnanistic** in its 
value orimitation. as focusing increas- 
ingly on tne dignity and worth of man 



(Lystad 1973). In political affairs, it 
shows concern for the protection of the 
rights of all people, espiecially the poof, 
the sick, the downtrodden. In economic 
affairs, tiiere is special interest in the 
economic security of those at the bottom 
of the ladder. Leisure and self-expres- 
sion — doing one*s (\wn 'thing — are 
deemed both legitimate and important 
activities today. In family affairs, the fam- 
ily member more than the family group is 
focu^ uj)on: his ovs^n individual values 
and belief structure^, his peer-group jela- 
tionships assume considerable signifi- 
cance, i^eligious experience also tends to 
be an individual rather than an institu- 
tional affair in American society. Finally, 
education as an institution is respectj^d 
more for its own sake, for the gaining of 
knowledge, than for th^sake of achieving 
economic success (for recent studies on 
th^ diffusion of these values in present- 
day America, see Harris (1971). Hooper 
(1970). Lystad (1973). and Seligman 
(1969). 

If one accepts these humanistic valud^ 
as being not pnly valid but significant to 
the future of i4merican society, one wants 
to "ascertain whether or not modern chil- 



dren*s books convey this goncern for^bth- 
ers, this recognition of human differ- 
ences. To some extent they obviously do. 
: To some ektent they do not-* • 

First of all. the books studied fieve 
^Aow a lii]jiited number of physicaf^set- 
tings. The heavy emphasis on bucolic 
rurgil scenes*is a focus on a rural environ- 
[ ment 'of yesterday rather then that of 
I today. Far greater variety should be pro- 
; vided, especially with regard to the ur- 
ban scene, with all of its .multicolored 
sights and multifaceted behavior. The 
»city is not all upper-middle-class suburb. 
: Neither ienX all slums. The city is under- 
i ground in subways and -subbasements. 
' performing the myriad se^ices required 
^ of poj)ulation concentrates; it is above 
ground, in high-rise apartments and 



; » *Pbr an analyWs of children's books vvhichVeflect 
sfgnificafitly different value systems, see appendix. 

; B: A Comparative Note on Early American Books for 
Children and ModernkRussian and Chinese Books for 
Children. The religious^ly oriented American books 
of the 17th. 18th« and eijrly 19th centur\' are quite 
different frofif^hose oubhshed today in thi^ countr>' 

, They are nim* consicfered rather humorous examples 
of a narrosi* and repressive view of life, a view which 
emphasized future salvation at the great expense of 
present welfare and happi^ness. The poiiticgj^v 

: oricntfed modem Russian and CJiinese oooks also 

■ differ from contemporary American and western 
European books in their didacticism and concentra- 

; Hon on natpnal goals and in their do^emphasis of the 

. mdividual and his own interests: the individual and 
his own interests are highly favored themes of the\ 

: chilfdren and adults of this study ' * 



skysdr^per office buildings. It is also 
ever-changing as people try doggedly, 
innovativety, sometimes successfully, to 
alter the environment to meet needs. Al- 
tering the setting, the very fact that it can 
be altered to fulfill .felt needs, is some- 
thing that should, be portrayed in chil- 
dren's bqoks. , ' 

Second, there is limited diversity of 
acfors predated in these books. The hu- 

^*m&n beings depicted are almost all white 
middle-class. Few blacks appeap— and 
those that do resemble very successful 
midd+e-class whites more than- they 

* should. American Indians appear some of 
the time, but not as American Indians of 
today — rathter. as their feather-wearing. 
tom-tOm-beating^ ancestors. What about 
other minorities — Puerto RK:ans, Mexi- 
can Americans, Asian Ameftcans/ poor 
whites from Appalachia, people with 
physical and emotional handicaps? They 
do not appear at all. The ne^d is for 
different kindg of racial and ethnic actors 
and different social-role models. It is im- 
portant to show that a^ variety oNifestyles 
ace possible and useful in a society s^ch 
as ours.. And there is a need to give 
respect to actors nvho are not eminently 
successful in compefitive endeavors, not 
even in competitive sports! In an era of 
humanism, the individual as an individ- 
ual is of value. 



The suggestion of greater diversity in 
both settings and actors does not rule out 
fantasy in books. A liberah amount of 
fantasy encourages children to dream 
about what could be, what should be'in^ 
themselves, in their world. It encourages 
them to stand on the olitside of their 
society and loo)^ in — critically, humor- 
ously, con^fjassionately. The suggestion 
of more diversity is, then, a suggestionr 
'for wider vistas of many ^orts for young 
imaginations^ to take hold of ^d^td to en- 
large upon still further. 

Third, although a range 6£# human 
need^s^s presented in children's books, 
the needs are not presented as applying 
to all social categories. For example, the 
need tor ^achievement vs related to male 
activities. There are accomplished 
women a^ftists, writers, teachers, scic/h- 
tists, politicians, entrepreneurs, athletes, 
and more books should be written about 
them. Also, the inaccessibility of needs to 
partS'-of the population is not shown in 
children's books. The special problems 
minorities face in -satisfying nedds are 
ignored. It is important to talk about the 
problems attendant on need. They are 
real— they vary with age and sex and 
social class of the actor, and with acts of 
nature. If the child is aware of various 
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Tcinds of social problems attendant on 
i need, he will be better able to cope with 
\ his own problems and to help' others 
\ with theirs. 

. Fourth; the socialsframework*in which 
human needs can be satisfied is ex- 
plored Inadequatefy for all but family 
ancT leisure-time activity. How does one 
■ use the political system to a^lvant^ge in 
I trying to effect an fecologj^ measure? How 
does one prepare for occupations other 
than those in the profession^ or sports? 
The answers to questions like these are 
not found in the children's bodks. The 
bloks shou'W also give more information 
on botlTT individual means and group 
I means for obtaining satisfactions. What 
resources are open to the individu^. to 
tHe group? What additional resources-are 
ndeded? How can these resources be ob- 
;tained? Raising new quesfions about so- 
cial processes is of greater importance 
than providing old answers about them> 
Finally, the easy availability of satisfac- 
tions in children*s books is too patly 
drawn. Rew^ds in the children's book 
world, unlike the real world ,,»are always 
attained; people live happily ever»^fter. 
There i^ a ne^d for a more realistic por- 
trayal of what is or is not attainable, of 
the difficulties to be Solved along the 
way; few people, if any. live haqpily ever 
after. If rewards were handled with more 
discretion and insi-ght. they would have 
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increased meantng for the child who has 
, already experienced the pain of falling 
down and the fear of the unknown. Con^- 
comitantly. views of^'people — the actor's 
>own self-image as well a^his image of 
other persons — are too facilely pi^sented. 
The presence of interpersonal .conflicts, 
especially among human beings, should 
be acknowledged. Too often the manifes- 
tation of negative emotion is confined to 
animal actors. It is the animalHh thejbook 
thaft is allowed unkind thoughts, violent 
acts. But humanSi too. are unkiad and 
violent; their frustration and their rage 
snould be dealt with more openly so that 
they can be dealt with more sanely. ^ 

In addition.to these general recommen-^ 
dations for the presentation of mpre hu- 
manistic values in children's bcu^ks are 
some specific recommendations for the 
presentation of these values in relation to 
minority groups. First, there is sjmply a 
need for the inclusion of more minority- 
group menlGers in children's books. Sec- 
,ond, there ^s a need for a more-respectful ^ 
and realistic description of minority 
groups in the books. Both inclusion of 
and fair treatment erf minority racial and 
ethnic groups and of women are in order. 
Third, there is a need for children's 
books designed especially for ^minority 
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^groups. Blacks. Spanish' Americans, 
American Indians, ^d Asian Americans 
deserve more material on their own eth- 
nic heritages so that these childVen may 
acknowledge their differences and share 
pride in their strengths. 

Children's books must pay more atten- 
tion .to the diversity of human back- 
ground and experience. Children them- 
selves crave diversity; their Interests are 
short-lived and they are eager for nov- 
elty. But cultural diversity should be pVe- 
*sented as more than noveltyMt should-be 
presented as a significant part of the 
country and of the world. Evidence of the 
woeful neglecTland mishandltng of mi- 
norities has been ^equately documented 
for a number of different kinds* of 
books — picture books, beginner rfeaders. 
biographies^ Educators, reviewers, and 
parents have 'all acknowledged the need 
for changes^it is. time to implement 
them. .Ahd the implementation* should 
come about with the assistance 8f minor- 
ity-group members. ^ 

Until T\pvj we have spoken ^ one im- 
portant jvay to provide children with 
relevant experiences: that of giving them 
books, which *portray both human dignity 
and Ijiurtian differences. There is another 
important way: that of providing educa- 
tional programs which enable the child 
to express Jiirnself in writinp^o commu- 
nicate his interests, ideas, a^^ feelings 
through his own stories. The writing of 
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the*children in this sample is vivid and 
aliVe; reading the stories^ one wishes to 
conjaratulate their authors, to tell them 
how enjoyable their works are. One cer- 
tainly hopes that these childreift:ontinue 
to expr^s themselves freely and ojienly^ 
Story expression at th'e first-grade level. 
is**hampered of course by the child's 
inability to write his stbfies. Should a 
tape recorder be available in the class- 
room, he cOuld ^dictate his stories and 
.^they could be playeHyback, for his own 
satisfaction ^nd for that of his peers. 
Such experiences at ajci early age help 
him in commum^tion skills and also 
show him that people are interested in 
what he has to say; they ^ive him more 
fiw^ness of*tKe statements of other per- 
sons ^and tl)e difficiAties all individuals 
face in intercommunication. Story writ- 
ing at third* and even fifth-grade levels 
does not come easily: boys in particular 
tend to have trouble with smaU ^ motor 
coordination in writing. But tape re- 
corders could also ^ used in these class- 
rooms, the stories typed up — by volun- 
teer mothers if the school budget doesn't 
permit paid secretarial helfi— and read by 
all. ^ - 



Children's stories can be talked about 
in ^the classroom, their irtiplications ex- 
plored further. In the present sanlple, 
even first-graders were interested in 
adult *aclws and adult ro^s. Such^ roles 
need to be explored more fully; adult 
roles in the occupational sphere and also 
in other spheres need to be discussed and 
debated. The children show concern in 
thieir own stories for ]pll kinds of human 
needs. They rais^ questions in the class- 
room about the universality of needs, 
about different priorities in needs .among 
different peoples. In mtfst of the chil- 
dren's own works, rewards abft obtained. 
Ar^ indeed satisfactions always ob- 
tained? Or are changes needed by the 
individual, by the group, by the institu- 
tion before certain needs can be satisfied? 
Such points deserve, thoughtful consider- 
ation. Participation in social dialogue of 
this nature Will involve the child in re- 
flections on human nature, social struc- 
ture, social responsibility, ai^d finally bn 
social change. 
By learning^t an early ag^ how to 
^ comniuriicate, how to listen to the com- 
munication >of others, children will have 
increasing opportHnit30to become active 
parts of their world, ^f they are niade to 
feel that their ideas havB merit, ttiat^eir 
own interests are important, then they 
will be less inclined to apathy, to with- 
drawal from the school and the society. 
They will be moi^ inclined to learn; tr 



learning of writing and reading skills 
will have meaning for them because such 
learning will enable them to interact 
n^ore fttUy with their fellow man. 

A caution — such writing programs 
should not be programs in which chil- 
dren are graded on their- performance. 
They should not be used to correct or 
position children. They -should be used 
to stimulate their imagination and in- 
crease their self-esteem.* In this way chil- 
dren tvill learn th« fun of writing, of 
seeing their own ideas on paper/of enter- 
taining a listening audience. ^ 

Innovations in educational programs 
are continuously being suggested. *^New 
texts. ne\y teaching procedures, new* 
classroom grouping's, new school archi- 
tecture are >presentlj^beiug tried in the 
hopes of making education more relevant 
to the modern child. Whj^ -not try writing 
programs in which children are invited 
to jexpress themselves, ard listened to 
with respect and ure given thoughtful 
response? Such programs are reallj^ noX 
new. buf they are iirfrequently^tilizfea 
today. These childre&sls worjlts won*t 
amaze us; some of them will sJtbw lack»of 
knowledge, sdme will show latk of judg- 
ment, but still some will bxing new dn^ 
light to the children as well as to us. Let 
us encourage the children to sp6ak and 
let us hear what they are saving. » 
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How to Hear the Children 

[ It is not easy for adults to hear chil- 
idi^en. In pa^ the reason is because a(iults 
[themselves talk a great de^l of the time. 
|Jn part the jeaspri is because the indica- 
I tprs ^vhich adults employ to hear are not 
|wy systematic. /V/number of different 
I kinds of indicators wBre* used in this 
study of children's stories and drawings 
to describe the'variables of social struc- 
ittoe. Social actors, needs of actors, meth- 
ods for satisfaction of needs., kinds of 
satisfaction of rieeds. These indicators are 
described in chapter 1. In this final sec- 
tion some additional indicators, sug- 
gested by th^ findings, are provided. 

With regard to the child's concept iopf 
;of social setting, three adiditional indica- 
tors can^be e:>cplored: those of (a) time 
ispem. (b) culture 3pan, and (c) wholeness 
of presentation. In terms of tijnespan, the 
iextenty^b. which the child shows interest 
;in the y)3st, in th* life of his ancestors, 
and. in the future. The life of his children, 
can be studied. In terms of culture span, 
the extent to which the dhild is curious 
about cultures other than his own. both 
; those within his society and those out- 
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side/ can be studied. It is important to 
learn of the child'* enlarging cultural 
interests so that we may provide him 
with as wide a diversity of material as he 
can comfortably handle. In^ terms of 
wholeness of presentation, the extent to 
which th^hild loofe at a whole setting 
or a part of a setting cail be focused upon. 
Does the child view the scene strictly 
from his own**Vantage point or does^jp 
look above and beyond it? 

With regard.to the child*s conception 
of social actors^ Iwo additional indicators 
are suggested, those of social class and of 
personality development. Racial and eth- 
nic, indicators were explored in this 
study., but class characteristics weye not. 
to what extent chijdren identify with 
actors of their own class, and with those 
of higher and lower social status, and to 
what extent this overrides racial and eth- 
nic cpnsiderations, are of some signifi- 
cance. With regajd fo personality devel- 
opment, tl\ese questions could be asked: 
Does ,the child indicate change in. an 
actor*? personality as a result of social 
experience? Does he indicate flexibility 
and adaptability of actoi*S as they relate to 
situations? Jn a society of rapid change 
sach as our own. such attributes are im- 
portant for psychic survival^.- 

With regard to social needs, the br id 
category of "basic human needs" used 
here could be subdivided Into a number 
of more specific ^needs. Physical needs 



can be separated into (1) those connected 
with physical survival and (2) those* c(^n- 
nected with cpmfort and enjoyment. 
Need for basic nutritional requirements is 
not the same as need for more and more 
chocolate candy, or. as in the case of *Tat 
Fanny" (see 69) for more and more 
ice cream. Safety needs can he subdi- 
vided intojl} those concerned with bod- 
tiy *harm and (2) those concerned with; 
psychic disruption or rejeckbn. The need 
for love can be studied in terms of love 
object — (1) parent. (2) sibling. (3) friend, 
(4) friend of the opposite^sex. (5) manJ 
kind, (6) supernatural being. [7] animal!^ 
or* (8) toy. All of these love objects were 
preserit in both the children's own ^ri4 
their favorite stories; the frequency of 
their occurrence, -the change in frequency^ 
by age ofMhe cl^ild,, afford meaningful' 
study. The need for independence and 
freedom can be subdivided into (1) needs^ 
in ftmiliar situations of home and school, 
and (2) needs in new situations away 
from^home involving new activities and 
experiences. The need for strength and 
achievement can also be subdivided into 

(1) the need for approval of others, and 

(2) need for approval of oneself. In this 
sample, boys show preferenci^ for the 
former, girls show preference for^Hte^lat- 
,,ter. 
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With regard to how needs are satisfied. 
* two signiiicant variables can be studied: 

' (a) whether needs are achieved by means * 

t^of adhering to the status quojor by means 
of^initiating social change, and (b) 
whether nieds are achieved through in- 
dividual, ^roup, or institutional effort. 
With regard to the-former variable, do the 
children feel that the way to accomplish 
their needs is through ol^eying one's elcf- 
ers or through questioning, changing 
one*s fnyironment? With regard to the 
^ latter variable, ^do the children see the 
process of solving needs as singular in 
nature as involving many people? 
How they see this process has obvious 
implications for the roles {hey elect to 
play. /t^* 

Finally, with regard to satisfaction of 
needs, three more indicators can be ex- 
plored: (a) degree of satisfaction, (b) ex- 
istence of alternative or substitute goals, 
(c) conceptualization of societal change. 
In terms of the first indicator, how often 
does the child present satisfactions as 
being partially sat^Bfied rather than 
wholly satisfied or no| satisfied at all? To^ 
what extent are children able to Express 
disappointment, unhappiness? As for the 

.second indicator, when satisfactions are 
unobtainable, is th/t the very end, 6r are 

. substitute goals introduced, allowing for 
some m&asure ofifulfi^llment? In terms of 
the third indicator, that of social change, 
is there an interest in as well as a realiza- 



tion of social evolution — of a sbciety 
growing and developing as,a* result of 
people growing and developing? How 
easily is the conception.of social»change 
introduced as a natural phenomenon? 

These additional 'indicators of congep- 
tual awareness have been introduced in 
the .hope that researchers will continue to 
study the child's social attitudes and val- 
ues. Such study is important for a better 
under stancHtig of. the child's develop- 
mental perception of social structure, of 
the life outside of himself to which he 
must give attention. The study is also^ 
needed for A better understanding of in- 
tercultural and intracultural differences 
among people, the ways^n which an 
individujals position in a society affects 
his acceptance of the social-values of that 
society. TH^technique of using chil- 
dren's stories and drawii*igs is less cul- 
ture-bouncj than most projective meas- 
ures and for this reason may i^ford 
broader insight into human responsive- " 
ness, adaptability, arrd creativity. Finally, 
the study is needed for the design and 
evaluation of educatit)nal programs for 
the .young — reading programs* writing 
programs, and certainly social-science 
programs, it should help us to answer 



questions about relevancy and si^nif 
cance of courses of study, of teachin 
procedures. ^ 

The study of the child's world provide 
new insights for helping him to grow an 
develop. Such knowledge enables us t 
offer the child more rneaningf.ul expe-r 
ences for participation in his society. Th 
child of this sample shows intelligent 
and imagination^curiosity and spirit. \ 
"needs an intellectual environment i 
which he can continue to explore an 
create, confident in our respect for hi 
uniqueness as well as his importance. 1 
such an environment will|the 'child se 
the world aS promising and diallengin^ 
Ip such an environment willhe ventui 
to chart Jiis own course — and* that cei 
tainly is our hope for his future. 
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Appendix A; 



Book Choices 
of Children and 
for Children 



I: Favorite Books of Elementary 
School Children, by Grade and by 
Sex of the Child {N= 100) * 

First Grade Boys 

Bethell. Jean. Barney Beagle Plavs Sosebail. New 

York: Wonder Books. 
Bridwell. Norman. The Witch Next Door New 

York: Scholastic Book Services. 1966- 
*Brunhoff. lean de The Story of Babar the Little 

Elephant. New York: Random House. 1933. 
Geisel. Theodor Seuss. How the Grinch Stole 

Christmas* by Or. Seuss (pseud ) New York: 

Random House. 1957. 
Geisel. Theodor Seuss. Ten Apples up on Top. by 

Theodore Le Sieg fpsetid.). New York: Random 

House. 1961. . 
GeiseL Theodor Seuss. The Foot Book. By Dr Seuss 

{pseu^ ). New York: Random House. 1968. 
Hem>'. Marguerite. All Aboiit Horses New York: 
^ Random House. 1967. 
Hornblow. Leonora, and Hornblow. Arthur. Insects 

Do Phe Strangest Things. New York: Random 

House. 1968 

johnson. Croc^clL Harold ond the Purple Cravon 

New YorkTH^rper and Row. 1955 
Lopshire. Robert. Put Me tn the Zoo New York 

Random House. 1960 
Rev. Hans Curious George New York: Houghton 

Mifflin. 1941. 
Scarry Richard, illustrator The Greot Big Car and. 

Truck Book New York: Golden Press. 1951 
Scarry. Richard. Richard Scarrv's GVeat Big .Air 

Book New York: Random House. 1971 ^ 

First Grade Girls 

Brown. Margaret W Chri^tipas in the Barn New- 
York. Thomas Y CrowMl. 1952^ 

Eastman. Philip Som and the Firefiv New York 
Random House. 1958 
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Geisel. Theodor Seuss. The Foot Book. By Dr Dei^ 

i pseud I |lew York: Random House. 1968. ' 
Giannini. Brolnie and Puff Paint the Doghouse 

New Yorl: Gol(}en Pr^ss. 1972. ^ 
lohngfjn. Crockett. Harold and the Pu-rplfe (Jrayor 

Tvfew York: HSrper and Row, 1955. * 
*Lionpi. Leo Tico and the Golden Wing;^Nci 

Y<^k Pantheon. 1964- 
*Rey. Hans Curious George New York: Houghto 

Mifflin. 1941. \ , 
Scarr\'. Richard. Super^<irket Mystery New Yorl 

Random House. 19^9. ^ ^ 

Udry. lanice. What Mmy loe Waited Chicagc 

Whitman Publishing Company. 1968. 

Third Grade Boys V 

Arden. William. Alfred Ritchcock and the Th« 
Investigat&rs in the Secret of Terror Castl 
New York- Random House. 1964. 

Arden. William. Alfred Hitchcock ond the Thn 
Investigators m the Mystery of the^Moanir 
Cave. New York: Random House. 1968. 

Beals. Frank L. Rush for Gold. New York: Harp 
and Row-^ 

Brunhoff. lean de The Story of Babar the ptt 

Elephant. New York Random House. 1933. 
Christopher. Matt^ Hard Drive to- Short. New Yoi 

Little, Brown and Company, 1969. 
Hawthorne. Nathaniel. Tanglewood Tales. Ne 

York: Dutton, 1853. 
Hoopes. Roy. and Hoopes. Spencer. Whot a Bas 

ball Manager Does. New York: John Day. 197 
fudson. Clara. Sod-House Winter Chicago; Folh 

Publishing Company. 1957. <V 
Lane. Ferdinand. All *AbQUt the Sea. New Yoi 

Random House. 1953. » 
Lofting. Hugh. The Stor>K)f Doctor* DoJittle. N« 

York: Lippincott. 1920. * 
Robinson. Ray. Stan Musial: Baseball's Durdfc 

Man New York: G. P Putnam's Sons* 1963. 
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* Chosfn by fwo girls ^ 



xdeen, Kenneth Wilt CUombtrloity New ^ urk 

Thomas V Crowe! 1. 19^U 
fllverstein. She) LakadJu. the Lion Who Shut 
I Back New York: Harper and Row. I'jbJ 
payer, lane B/ueberrx Pie EH Ww York Mowuu 

1961 

[hitehedd. Dot>a!d The FBI SUjr\ Mew Yurk^ 
Random House. 196 3 ♦ 

I. 

Iiird Grade Girls 

)mans. Godfned The VVih VVfjfiJrd und the 
Wicked U'llth* r^\v\Yurk Frdnkhji \Vdtt<. 
^ 1969 

jmett. Frances The Secrt^ fiarden Mew York 

' LlppincoU. 1911 • 

Dahl. Roald Choriie and the ChocoIuJe Tut turv 

New York: A4tred A Knopf. 1964 
irper Vt^lhelmina G hot Is und Gobi ins Vew* 

Vprk: E. P Dutton. 1965 
elgaard. lira Big Bed, New York Holidav House. 
1956 

Lofting. Hugh The Storv of Dr Dolitth NVu 
York Lippincott. 1920 ' 
Gregor. Ellen/and PanteU. Dora \Jis5 Pickereil 
* Got^*; on a Dig. New^ York. Mc Graw-Hill 
iaione. Mary Miltpn Her^hev. Choco/ute Kin>j 

Charnpatgn. lUiffois: Garrard. 1971 • 
x:kweU. Thomas Xormtin RockweU s Hojnehnv n 

New York: Windmill Books. 1970 
ilverstein. Shel Lafcadio. the Ljon Who Shot 
^ Back New Y^: Harper and RovvV l9ty1 
•White. E B. Charlotte s Web. NeU iJork Harper 

and Rowe. 1952 
Wilder. Laura On the Bonks ot Plum Creek Eau 

Claire. Wisconsin. Hale and Companv. 1937 
ion. Gene The Sugar Vfouse Coke New York 
(|har1es Scribner s Sons. 1964 
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Fifth Grade Boys * 

*Arlhur, Robert .4/tred Hitchtutk and the Thrt^e 
Inv esfij4oh:)rs ni the \fvsterv ot the iVhisperji'v: 
Xfuinmy New YDrk Random House 

Bomcns. Godtrit?d The U'l/i Wizard and the 
VVaked Uitch New York Frankhn Watts 
1969 

*Cieinens. Saniuel The Adientures o* Hut kieb^rr; 
Finn, by Mark Twaui \'ew York E P Dutton 
■ 16«4 

*Cnle. WiUiam. ed Beusth Bovs uier/GhastK Gii/s 
New York World Publishing Companv 1971 

Garst Shannon Red Eu,«/e New York Hastings' 
House. 1959 

Heuiiian. William Pro Footbu/I Stars New York 
" Dodd. Mead 4nd Co'mpdnv. 1967 * 
'*HitchcoLk. Alfred, ed .•^ftied Hitchtoik Sohe 
Thwrr Voursei^ \h^teries New York Random 
House 1963. 

Hitchcock. Alfred Aitred Hitchcock s Spelibinders 
in Suspense Nevv York Random Hou^e. 1967 
Hyde. Margaret Anirnui Chxks ond Compus^^'s 

New York Mc Graw*HilL 1960 
lohn. Betty Hummingbirds Chicago Foilett Pub 

hshmg Company. 1960 
*kjelgaard. lim Big Red Nevv York I-(ohdd\ 
.^ouse. 1956. 
^^Lant?."^^' Ferdinand Ail About thn Seu New^urk 
Random House. 1953 
Loomis. Robert. Creot Ameriran Fts^hter Piiufs nt 
World War II New York Random House. 
^ 196U ^ 

\Ic Call.* Edith, Pjrch^ and Prii ateers New York 
Children's. 1963 
. Mc Closkey. Robert. 'Honier Price New York The 
Viking Press. -1943 
**Mc Whirter. Norris. and \4t Whirter. Rttss GuiO' 
ness Bouk ot WorM Hecords Ninth Edition. 
New York Bantam BcfokN. 1970 



'>tevenson. Robert Tfeusure Islund New York- 

Grosset and Dunlap. IbHj ^ 
White Stewart Dainel Boone Wilderness Seoul 

New York D^mbledav and Company. 1946 
Zim Herbert Monke\s New York Morrovi, 1955 

Fifth Grade Girls ^ 

Burnett, Frduces The Secret Cardti* New York 

Lippincott. 1911 
*l~Jahl„ Roald fanips and the «Giant Pea< h N^ew 

York'^Mtred A Knopt^^iybl ^ 
Einerv Anne A Spv in Old Philode/phiu Chicago: 

Rand Vic Nailv. 1956 
Kitzhugh. Louise Hornet the Spv New York Har> 

per and Row. 1964" • * ^ 

^Gartield. lames Follow Leader New York The 

Viking Press. 195:* 
lane. Marv The Dark Touer \Jvsieii New York. 

Uppmcott. 1966 
London* lack Call ot the U ild Nevv York Grosset 

and Dunlap 

Monev. Walter Gentle Ben New York E P Dutton. 

1965 \ 
Neville. Eniilv lt\ Like This. Cat New York Har* 

per and Row . 196.3 
Rawlmgs. Marjone The Veariin,^ New .York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 1936 
Sachs, \tarilvn Ann and Laura. New York- Dou> 

bleday and Companv. 1966 
SpMi lohanna Heidi New York Grosset and Dun-* 

lap. 1660. 

Vance. Marguerite. Elizabeth Tudoi". Sovereign 
Ladv New York E P Duttc»n-*1954 
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II. Adult Reviewer Choices 
for Children, by Reviewer and 
by Age of the Child 

(■!' 

Outftanding Books bf t971''1972. selected by 
Tht New York Tim^ Book Review: 

Picture Books and Books tor -9-1 eur olds 
Nov 7. 1971. Nov 5. 1972 ^ 



d'Aulaire. Ing/id. and d Aulaire. Edgar D Au/aire s 
Trolls Nexv York Duubledav and Company, 
1972 

du Bois. \ViUiam Beur Circus NVu York The 

, Viking Press. 1971 ^ 
Brown. .Margaret The Runuuu\ BuMnv New York 

Harder and Row. 1972 ffirst published 1942) 
BuJla. Clyde Open the Do&r and See AW the Peo- 

pie New Ybrk Thoma^ Y CrowelL 1972 
Burnmjjham, loTVrf Mr Gumpv s Oiiting New 

York Wt. Rfilf^hart and Winston :971 
Cole. VVilWam Oh. That s Ridiculous New York 

The Viking Press. 1972 
Crossley- Hoi land. Kevin The Pedhjr of Suufthum 

New^ York The Seabur> Press. 1971 
Domanska. lanina I Suw u Ship .A suilmu New 

York The MacmiUan Company. 1972, 
Ehrlich. Amy Zeek Sjher \foon New Yurk The 

Dial Press. 1972 
Giovanni, Nikkl Spin o Soit B/ut k Sun>; Poems tr>\ 

Children New Yofk Hill and Wang- 1971 
Godden. Rumer The OM Woman Wh.j L.ve^i n\ rj 

Vmegur BottW New ^Tork The \ ikmg Press. 

1972 

Groier. Eulahe. ed Mother Goose the C/assit V ol 
( land Edition Northbrook. Ilhnois. Hubbard 
Press. 1971 

Hoban Tana Look .Again' New York The Macmil 

laii Company. 1971 
} Hutthms. Pat Chunges. Chunges New ^ ork The 

MacmiUan Company. 1971 
lonesco. Eugene Sturv Number J tor Chjidren 

pver Three Veors of Age New York Harlin 



larr^ll. Randall- translator Snou White und the 
Seven Dviorts A Tale From the Brothers 
Gnmm New York Farrar. Straus and GirOux. 
1972 

koren. Edward Behmd the Wheel New York Holt. 

Rinehart and Wmston. 1972 
Kraus. RobJ^t Milton the Eariv Riser New York 

Windmill'Dutton. 1972 
LobeL Arnold.. Frog and Toad Tngeti-ier New York 

Harper and Row. 1972 
LobeL .\rnold Mouse reWes New York Harper and 
* Row. 1972 

Loune. Richard, translator Soldier and Tsur m the 
Forest New York Farrar Straus and C»irouv. 
1972 

Marshall, lames George and Xturtha New York 

Houghton Miffhn. 1972 
Monio. F N The Virksburg Veteran New York 

Simon and Schuster. 1971 ^* 
Monjo. F N The Secret of the idchem s Tree New 

York Coward. Mc Cann af^.Geoghegan> 19"2 
MoseL Arlene The Funnv Little Womun New 

Y/yrk E P Dutton. 1972- 
Spier: Peter Gobble Browl Grunt New York Dou> 

bleday and Company. 1971 ^ 
Spier. Peter CrushVBang* Boom' New York Dou- 

bleday and Cormjany. 1972 
Steptoe. lohn Tram Wide New York Harper and 

Row. 1^1 

Steig. Wdliam Amos und Bons New York Farrar. 

Straus and Giroux. 1971 
Tudor. Tasha Corgjt ille Fair Nexv York Thonids 

Y CroWell. 1971 ^ 
I'ngerer. Tomi The Beust ot Tlonsieur Ruf^ne New 

York: Farrar. Straus and Giroux. 1971 
Watson. Clyde Futher Fo\ s Penn\ rhymes New 

York Thomas Y CrowelL 1971 
Zolotow Charlotte VVilliam\ Doll New > ork Har- 

per and Row. 1972 



Prize Winners of 1971-197^. 
selected by The Washington Post: ^ 

Picture Books 

FIRST PRIZE '"-v, * - 

Ge':^e. lean All l-pMU y SJHjue Nev/ York: 

Thomas \ CrowelL 1^71 
Storm. Theodur Little /olof, Ntn\ ^ nrk Farrar. 

Straus and Girouv. 19^2 



The 



HONOR BOOKS 
* .Mevander Martha Sut^rn^j New Vufk 

Dial Press. 1971 
Carfe. Eric Do You Wunt Uj B^ SU Friend' 

New ^ or k * Tho mas V C f ou e 1 1 1971 
Coatsworth. Elizabeth Lender ih^- Green Wd/ow 

New York The MacnuHaii Con^patiV. 

^Holland Viki We .Ate Huwog a Htjhx New 

York Charles Scnbner s Sons 19^2 
Hutchms. Pa-t Chunges Chyn.^s New' Turk; 

The MacmiUan Cotni:iany. 19" J 
LobeL Arnold Frog ond load iMgrfhef Newr 

^ ork Harper and Rcav 19"2 
Loune- Richard SoLiier ^.-i^ T^yr jy-i ^'h*^' fot*fSi 

New York farrat N^dus atid 

Pearce Philippa The Sguirfe/ Wife New ^Y ork: 
Thomas Y Crowe 1 1 l^'^J 
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[httftindins Books of 1971-1972. seltcted by 
rht^Nfw York Timtt B^ok Review: 

iooks fot 9-12-vear-old's 

Beker, Betty. A Stronger and Afraid New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1972. 
Btker. Charlotte. Cockieburr Quarters. New York: 

Prentice-Hall. 1972. 
Byirs. Betsy. The House of Wings. New York The 

Viking Pressf 1572 
Cole, William., e'ti: Pick .\fe Up: A Book of Short 
Poemsv Nfew York. The -Macmjllan Company. 
1972. • ^ ^ 

EmrichJDung»n. collector. The Hodgepodge Book.. 
Agi'ljmanac of Arhencan Folk/ore. New York: 
Four Winds Press. 1972. * 
joble, Paul* and Coble. Dorothy Brove Eagles 
Account of^ the Fetterman Fjght New York:- 
*Panth*on Books. 1972. 
rttviiand. Virginia; selector The Fairy Tale Xreas* 
^iy\ New York: Cow^d. McCann and Geoghe- 
gan. 1972. -'^ U \ 

rtiea>t. Constance. The Sword and"*the GrdjT New 

York Thomas Y Crowell. 1972.'l 
iodges. Margaret. The Making of h's^ua Cobb 

New York: Farrar. Straus and Giro|x. 1971 
hunter, Mollie^ The Haunted Mounta/fi New York: 

Harper and* Row. 1972 * 
sh^Kishor. Sulamith .The Master of Miracle. A 
New iVoveJ if the Golem Ne^- York: Harper 
and Row. 1971 * 
Clein. Norma. ;Vfom. the Wolf Man and Me *New 

York: Pantheon Books. 
-impman. Evelyn. Once Upon the Utile Big Horn 

New York: Thomas Y Crowell. 1971. 
Wtdison. Arnold Drugs and Yoti New York Mes- 
^ner 1971 



Mc Hatrgiue: Georgess. The Impossible People. A 
- Hikory Natural ^and Unnatural of Beings 
Terrible ond Wonderful. New York: Holt. 
Rinehart andAVinston. 1972. 

Pettit. Flbrence. How to MaJ^e Whirligigs and 
Whimmy Diddfes^ond Other American Folk- 
craft Objects. New York: Thomas Y. CroVt^ell. 
1972. * 

Pomerantz. Charlotte. The Day They Parachuted 
Cats on Borneo: A prama of Ecologw Uew 
York: Young Sco^l. 1971. 

Provensen. Ajice. and Provensen. Martin, compi- 
lers. The Provensen Book of Fairy Tales New 
York: Random House. 1971. 

Reiss. Johanna. The Upstairs Room. New Vd"rk: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 1972. 

Rounds. Glen. The COv\'boy Trade. New York: Holi- 
day House. 1972. 

Sachs. Marilyn. The Beors* House. New York.^Dou- 
bleday and Company. " 

Schwartz. Alvin. collector. A ywister of Twists, a 
Tangier of Tongues. New York; J. B. Lippin^^ 
cott Company. 1972. 

Shub. Elizabeth. About Wise Men and Simpletons. 
New York: The Maehiillan Company. 1971. 

Snyder. Zilpha. Th^Witches of Worm. New York: 
Atheaeum Publishers. 1972. 

Taylor. Theodore. Air Bai^-Pearl Harborl New* 
* York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1971. 

Tunis. Edwin. Chipmunks on the Doorstep. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 197r>^ 

Yolen. Jane. ed. The Fireside Son^-«ook oK^ Birds 
and Beasts. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
1972. V 

Zimnik Reiner. The Bear and the People. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1971. 



Prize Winners of 1971-1972, 
selected)by The Washington Post: 

Books fdF^~I2'year'0lds 

FmST PRIZE:. 
Not given in 1971. 

Baker. Charlotte. Cockleburr Quarters. 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1972. 



New 



HONOR BOOKS: 

Almedingen, E. M. Anna. New Yori: Farrar. 

Straus and Giroux, 1972. 
Babbitt. Natalie. Goody Hall. New York: Farrar. 

Straus and Giroux, 1971. 
Edmons. Walter. Beaier \'alley. New York: Little. 

Brown and Company, 1971. 
Pleichman. Sid. Djingo Django. New Yofk: Little. 

Brown and Company. 1971. / 
Kerr. ludith. When Hitlet Stole Pink/Rabbit. New 

York: Coward. McCann and Gedghegan. 1972. 
Levey. Myron. The V^itch of Fourth Street and 

Other Stories- New York: Harper and Row. 

1972. 

Mc Hargue, Qeorgess. The Impossible People: A 
Histor>- of Natural and Unnatural of Beings 
Terrible and Wonderful New York: Holt. Ri- 
nehart and Winston. 1972. 

Williams. Ursula. Three Toymakers New York: 
Thomas Nelson. 1971 



/ 
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IIL BEST SelUng 
t^ildren'i Books: 1971-1972 
as reported by 

The New York Times 



DahL Roaid. Charlie and the Chocolate Facton- 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1964 * 

Dtthl. Roald. Charlie and the Great Glass Elevator. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1972. 

Edwirds. fulie. Mandy. New York: Harper and Row. 
1971. 

Kunhardt. Dorothy. Pat the Bunijiy. New York: 

Golden Press. 1940. 
Milne. A. A. Wmnie-the f?ooh New York: E P 

Dutton and Company. 1926. 
Potter. Beatrix. The Tale of Peter Babbit, New York: 

Frederick Warne and Company. 1902. 
Saint-Exupery. Antoine de. The Little Prince. New 

York: Harcourt. Brace, jovanovich. 1943 
Scarry. Richard. Richard Scarr> *s Best Word Book 

Ever New York: Random House. 1963. 
Silverstein. Shel. The Giving Tree. New York Har^ 

per and Row. 1966. 
White* E. B. Charlotte's Web. New York: Harper and 
. Row. 1952. 

White. E. B. The Trumpet of the Swan. New York: 

Harper and Row, 1970. 
Wilder. Laura The First Four Years New .York: 

Harper and Row ^ 
W^illiams. Margery The Velveteen Rabbit New 

York: Doubleday andXompany. 1958. 
Wright. Blanche, illustrator. The Heal Mother 

Goose. Chicago. Rand Mc Nally and Company. 

1965. 
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Comparative 
Note op 
Early American, 
Modern Rtissian, 

and 

Chinese Books 
for Children 



The books for children discussed in the 
main body of the text are books currently 
popular in America, written primarily by 
American authors with a few by Western 
European authors. There is considerable 
.sharing of children's books throughout 
the Western World, with increased com- 
munication at international book fairs 
and meetings and with joint publication 
of some^Moks here and in Europe (see 
Hurlig^nn [1968. 1969] for a detailed 
discussion of children's books in the 
Western World). To afford cross-cultural 
perspective, childreo's books from an 
earlier period of our country's history 
and from the modem CQiitrally planned 
nations of the USSR and th^^ People's 
Republic of China have also -been anal- 
yzed. Early American children's books, 
with their heavy moral overtones, view 
actors* and needs of actors quite differ- 
ently from the way modern American 
books do. So do modern Riissian and 
Chinese children's books, with their fo- 
cus on^ national goals; they reflect still 
other sets of social values and priorities. 



Early American Books 

Children's books were published in 
New England as early as 1646. The early 
children's books published here were 
often imported from England, written by 
proper gnglish men and women. Those 
written in this country em*ulated the in- 
structive nature of their British counter- 
parts and consisted largely of catechisms. 



primers, spellers. Latin grammars, geo; 
graphies. and other school b^oks. Art 
important referei^ce source of these early 
works is Fxjsenbach's annotated bibliog- 
raphy (1933) of his own rare coilection of 
Slb^olumes. published between 1682 
and ^932. It is this collectiqn of earl:ir 
Arperiqan children's books which is dis- 
cussed within our analytical frameworfcr 
^ In terQis of setting. thes0 books aro 
oriented to reality. Nonhierarchical. they 
focus on the home life and the religioui 
life of the individual. They prescribis 
proper behavior patterns in these highl;^ 
circumscribed settings and ignore th j 
outside world. A case in point is ths 
book, A Family Well-Ordeifed. or on Es- 
say to Render Parents^ and ChiWrej! 
Happy in One ^Another (1699) written 
the celebrated New England* divine. Col- 
ton Mather, a native of Boston. The fint 
edition is in two parts. The first part ii 
devoted to the duties of parents to theif 
children, who. as the children of deati 
and the children of hell, need a lot cf 
parental guidance. The isecond part, ac« 
dressed to the children themselves, deali 
with their duties to thejir parents — ever- 
lasting darkness being jthe ultimate £at» 
of those who are undutiful. 

The actors in these early works ar|e 
usually human, but t^ey also include a 
supernatural and fearsome God, The 
main character in the books is the chiUi 
himself; the other characters are prim^ 
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ily his parents and teachers, who are 
iiying very hard to sti*tagthen 'his weak 
nature; A famous booK, long popular 
with tfc« God-fearing adults who ruled 
over Puritan nurseries, is A Token for 
Children, Being an Exact Accoun^of the 
Conversion, Holy and Exemplary Lives, 
and Joyful Deaths of Several Voung Chil- 
dren (1749). It was written by Jame«: 
j}aneway, a well-known English noncon^ 
formist divine. The work opens with a 
letter addressed tb all parents, school- 
masters, and schoolmistresses, or any 
that have any |;iand in the education of 
children. It continues with directions to 
children themselves, instructing them 
how to behave: they should weep for 
their sins and pray to the Lord fesus 
[Ihrist. Most of the actors in these books, 
to be sure, are of the white race and 
Protestant. They are rarely American In- 
iiai\s or black slaves. VVhen such minori- 
ties do appear in the books, these heath- 
ms g^netally appear as candidates for 
[Conversion. 

Needs expressed in the early children's 
books are primarily ftfr achievement, tibt 
i n "^his world but in the next. Eternal 
iialvation is achieved through obedience, 
jjrayer, and good works. In order to learrr 
I hese religious lessons well, one has tu be 
able to read and take to heart tne Bible 




and other sacred works. Hence The New 
Engjan^Primer was a very valued book 
of the 18\h century nursery. There were a* 
number ct editions, a popular one pub- 
lished byfkogers and Fowle in 1749 was 
titled, tj>e Nev England Primer' Further 
Improved with v^arious Additions. For 
the More Easy Attaining che True Read- 
ing o/lEnglish. To Whiclt Js Added, The* 
Assenrbly of Divines Catechism. Al- 
though the subject matter varies some- 
what, all editions hav§ certain features in 
common: alphabets in hornbook form, 
followed by a syllabary and the alphabet 
in couplets illustrated with woodcuts. 
The couplets .vary with time from the 
sacred to the secular. The alphabet also 
appears in a series of admonitory sen- 
tences, and sometimes a rhymed alphabet 
is irxserted. Tb? method of using the table 
of syllables v^as probably the same in 
Colonial as in English schools; the child 
WdS expected to learn it up and do\A^n, 
backwards and forwards and across, *until 
he knew it by heart. 

In these early books ne^ds are 3atisfied 
in just one way:- through dutiful and 
complete submission to the wil^ of one*s 
parents. The rigid standards of behavior 
set by the family, under tutelage and 
pressure from the clergy, are necossary to^ 
obtain one's spiritual rewards. Children 
are expected to behave rationally and 
with treat conformity to prescribed be- 
havior* patterns— they are not suppos^ 
to show self-direction, or to ve^r even 
slightly from the righteous course. Many 



are the temptations to go off course, and 
these are described despairingly in spme 
of the books. A vivid example is the little 
volume. The Glass of Whiskey, pub- 
lished about 1825 by the American Sun- 
day-School Union. The work begins by 
asserting that there is a substance called 
whiskey: hopefully the little reader will 
never taste it as long as he lives. Why? 
Whiskey is a poison, as are brandy, rum, 
gin, and many other drinks. These drinks 
are so strong that they knock people 
down and kill*them. But, alas, the taste is 
lileasant! The little reader must learn to 
resist the pleasantness or else liace un- 
timely death. 

Abstinence or not. satisfactions in early 
chiidriin's books are in general unobtain- 
able in this world. Whether or not they 
are obtainable in the next is a matter of 
uncertainty, for the child actor is basi- 
cally weak and wicked. A book .such as 
The Daisy: or. Cautionary Stories in 
Verse. Adapted to the Ideas of Childten 
from Four to Eight Years Old. describes 
the typical fate^of young children, the 
book was written by an Englishwoman, 
,EUzabeth Tumea^v^and published in the 
United States ia 1808. It contains several 
cautionary stories about a young girl 
named Miss Helen. Miss Helen was al- 
ways too impetuous to do what her 
Mother told her, she did foolish things, 
such as cross the street at full speed 
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when the carriages came \^y. One day 
Miss H^lei) looked down the water 
from a dangerous well and m«t her de- 
mise by falling and drowning in the well. 
Poor Miss Helen! (We are not told 
whether shs went to heaven or to hell, 
but we do know she was disobedient.) 

It was about 1850 when the style and 
character of literature for young people " 
reached a critical stage (for more detailed 
historical accounts the reader is referred 
to Arbuthnot 1964; Meigs 1953; and 
•TQuayle 1971). This date marked the di- 
viding line between the old and the new, 
between soul-saving didacticism and 
modern^ entertainment in children's 
books. By then a considerable change of 
attitude had occurred on the part of con- 
cerned adutts toward the obvious desire 
of curious children for books that would 
amuse and delight them without at the 
same tiipe seeking to impose a nagging 
load of moral responsibility on their 
shoujders. This attitude change was re- 
lated to changing social values and 
changing economic structures of a grow- 
ing, independent, freedom-loving Amer- 
ica. Social settings were enlarged, more 
actors with a variety of needs were intro- 
duced, and rewards were usually ob- 
tmned. 




Modern Russian and Chinese Books 

The Soviet tJfiion was the first country 
in which th^ control of book prOduc^on 
was taken over by the state; one by one 
all the countries of the Eastern 31oc have 
followed suit (see Hiirlimann 1968, 1969 
for a more detailed discussion of chil- 
dren's books in the eastern world). Only 
a part of the books are of a political 
character, but nonetheless publishing is 
organized within very rigid lines. Recent 
Russian and Chinese books which have 
come to our country ih English versions 
are discussedviow within the same ana- 
lytical framework used previously. Some 
of the books in this group are written by 
famous poets and illustrated by prize- 
winning artists; some are the works of 
lesser known persons. Almost all of'them 
are deeply expressive of national pride 
and national purposle. 

In terms of setting, the Russian books 
show both fantasy in their rich and po- 
etic folk tales and reality in their sober 
description^ of the everyday home life 
among the Russian people. Most of the 
activity takes^ place with a rural back- 
ground, although some stories are set in 
small towns and a feyv in the great cities 
of Moscow and Leningrad. A very beauti- 
ful^obk illustrated by the well-known 
Russian artist, Yuri Vasnetsov, depicts 
rural Russia in both summer and winter 
dress. Masses of blue and white and pink 
flowers, heavily laden fruit trees, and a 
warm orange sun herald the summer; an 



awesome white snow blanket, along with 
bill(y(^ing gray smoke from the chimneys* 
of small wooden cottage^, retnind one oif 
winter's hardships. Entitled Ladlishki: 
Russian Folk Rhymes and Tales for Lit- 
tle ^Ones (1971), the book coatains 
sprightly and joyous fantasies of humail 
and anirtfel tife. * 

The*Chinese books are pjrimarily realis- 
tic, depicting settings close to the home 
of the child. The home is usually in a 
rural area, as ip Ching-yun'^ (1966) Flow- 
ers in Full Bloom. In this book, the every- 
day activities of the household are de- 
scribed: mending the fishing net, sharp* 
ening the sickles, washing the clothes by 
the river, planting the seedlings in the 
paddy fields, digging up lotus roots at 
the lotus pond. The activities are de- 
scribed with an emphasis on the dignity 
and the importance of each task, and the 
child learns something of the nature 6f 
the task and its relation to the social 
needs of the society. • 

The actors in Russian stories are hu- 
man beings, sometimes a familiar Tirm 
animal, and sometimes supernaturai 
beings— fairy swan princesses and thfe 
like. The emphasis is primarily on th* 
human beings and on rela^onships bjB- 
1ween the cl\ild and his family. In a 
number of books parents endeavor'to 
explain their own social values to chil- 
dren so that children will understariti 
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their sensibleness and their usefulness. 
Parent^ also discuss the problems which 
they themselves have faced in living up 
to these values, so thatlchildren will be 
aware of pitfalls and setbacks. A con- 
scious effort is made then at communica- 
tion between the older and younger gen- 
eration, to avoid a generation gap. An 
example of this approach is Raskin's 
!{1968) When Daddy Was d LittJe Boy. 
The author describes his own child- 
hood — he tells about hi^ life in the small 
town of PavlcJvo-PoSad. ibf his relation- 
ships with his parents, o^me mistakes he 
made in his youth (rnist9«t§s of greed, 
pride, and disobedience). The first story, 
for example, tells of the time Daddy is 
given a present of a beaytifuL big ball 
from Moscow. No one iikhis little town 
has ever seen such a lovely and colorful 
ball. Children come from aJl over his 
neighborhood to admire it. and they ask 
Daddy if th^y too may play with it. 
Daddy says no over and over again: he 
will not let others even touch the ball. 
,The boys call him •*greedy,** but Daddy 
doesn't care. In the end the ball bursts, 
paddy is broken-hearted, atid ashamed. 
He is punished by his parents for his 
frifishness and his'pride. 

Actors in thf Chinese books are usually 
humans, the child and his tamily, seen at 
borne or^t school or at work in the fields. 
CSiildreti work with adult zeal in prepara- 
tibn fqr adult tasks. An example is Fu- 
hsing's (1965) Hunting with Grandad^ in 
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which a child accompanies his grand- 
fathegr.on an expedition for lynx. squirceL 
and bear. Thft yq^ung boy shows courage 
and cleverness rn the intricate task of 
killing a bear. iHis grandfather praises 
him for his fine work and tells hi'm that 
he is a wjorthy son' of his Olunchun 
ancestors — thus bringing into focus a 
feeling of tradition and community life. 

As for the presentation of needs. Rus- 
sian books show a\vhofe range of human 
concerns. Needs for safety and love pre- 
dominate in the folk tales, need *for 
achievement— particularly as related to 
the welfare of the natipn — predominate 
in the realistic stories. In Aguro^^a's 
(196*1) Merry Rhymes for Little Ones, a 
variation of Mother Goose, the first set of 
verses, under a general heading of "La- 
bour,** concetns t^e achievement of 
workers. The last verse in this set admon- 
ishes tKe child, once he has begun a task, 
never to leave it until he has completed 
For labor, great or small, should be 
done well, or not at all. 

The principal need in Chinese books is 
for achievement and strength. Books, 
such as Yi's H966) I Am on Duty Today, 
tell of the little girl who gets up happily 
with the sunrise and goes off to school. 
While there she performs the daily cho- 
res: changes water in the goldfish bowl, 
'arranges the chairs, tidies the book shelf. 



and puts toys in order so as to have 
ever^^hing ready for class to begirt. She 
tackles her duties eagerly and systemati- 
cally. Though a child, she assumes adult- 
type responsibility and behavior patterns. 

In fairy tales, needs are satisfied 
through a variety of magical means, but 
in realistic Russian and Chinese stories 
needs are satisfied by working iof^Xhe 
good of the country. Political, economt' 
educational, and familial institutions are 
interrelated in their efforts to achieve 
national goals. The emphasis is on ra- 
tional, group-oriented work, and also on 
conformity: the actor. ii^ told explicitly 
What is good and what is bad behavior, 
and' is cautioned to adhere to the former. 

bi Russian books, good behavior for 
children involves keeping clean and 
neat, working at school and at home, 
protecting the weak, and being brave. 
Barto (1968) a leading contemporary 
writer for children, in The Bad Little 
Bear Cub: Story for Children. Yojing 
and Old. anthropomorphizes bad chil-' 
dren in this tale of a be^ir-Gub .who grabs 
his feiod, eats with dirty paws^ is noisy, 
goes ahead of. older bears, robs birds* 
nests, and fights in public places. The 
resuh: a home life torn by family quarrels 
as parents try to cope with the ^child 's 
unseemly behavior. 

In Chinese books, exemplary behavior 
for ^children lies most often in selfless 
devotion to the country. There are a num- 
ber of* biographies of children whQ have 
shown such devotion in smal^ and an 
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arge ways; one is a bio^phy of Liu Hu- 
an. a revolutionary henMne during the , 
[Chinese People's War of Liberation \ 
1945-49). Born-m f932. Hu Ian became 
ictive in revolutionary work by the age of 
13, when she led tlje women of her 
irillage in giving aid to the battlefront. In . 
1947 she was captured ,by the reactionary 
Cuomintang army and was killed. This 
Sairticular book by Li (1966) Stories from 
^iu Hu-Jcm s ChiIdhot)d» concerns her ac- 
tivity when she was ^ little child and 
aided a Chinese soldier in the biftec pe-^ 
riod of the /War of Resistance against 
fagan (1937-45). Through her care, along 
with that of other villagers. *the wounded 
Boldfer recovered qu^tkly and was able to 
return to the battlefront. * 

Are satisfactions-obtained in these Rus- 
sian and Chinese books? They are cer-^ 
taiJily not obtained in the happy-go-lucky 
fashion of American children's booths. 
They are. filrth6TTnore. not obtained for 
Fhe individual as such: they are obtained 
for the i^roiip. The child actor helps out 
in the nursery school for the good of all 
the chiidren. The adolescent or adult 
actor dies in the /evolution for the good 
of the nation (and* his noble image re- 
mains in the hearts of his countrymen)„ 
Actors* images of themselves or bf bther 
people arfe positive in the books if they 
have workedifor the good of tke country. 




negatfve if they have shiNced somehow in 
this duty. View of the world focuses on a 
view of the nation, determined and^ 
strong, confident of its future. 

A positive vietv of the nation is seen in 
the Russian chi^ren's book^f po^ms. 
My f^riend, b/ the highly praited con- 
temporary poet N^ikhalkov (1960). One 
poem in particular, titled **Successors.*' 
links the activity of children and of 
adults in a statement of national purpose. 
It tells of an incident when busy adults 
from several walks of life — miners, musi- 
cians, physicians, generals— are driving 
their cars to important places. They have 
to stop to allow a group of children to 
cross the street, and instead of being 
annoyed at the delay, they look with 
pride at these children. These are the 
future defenders of the Soviet cause, the 
future workers and makers of laws. 
"Worthy successors/* says the traffic mi- 
litiaman who crosses them. **The 
strength of the nation." sdys the profes- 
sor. "Glory." thinks the general with sat- 
isfaction. 

A Chinese book which $hcws positive 
view of the spirit of , the people and the 
richness of the environment is Chi-Kuei*s 
(1965) HellofHellol Are You There? In 
this book two children, former neighbors 
who now live in -different parts of China, 
call on t^e telephone and compare notes. 
Fang Fang now lives in north China. He 
descril)es to Sa Sa the cold, his ice- 
skating activities after school, his father's 
work as a woodcutter in tl>crthick north 
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woods. Sa Sa. now living in south China, 
explains that it is quite warm where she 
lives. S|e and her friends play in water; 
her father is a rubber tapper on a rubber 
plantation. Fang Farig comments that it is 
wonderful how fathers artd uncfes. from 
the north to the south, do not mind either 
cold or heat when thev are working hard 
for socialist construction. Sa Sa replies 
by sayifig that. -though north and south 
are very different, they are in their own 
* ways rich and beautififl. Both Russian 
and Chinese books car^y a message of 
pride in the nation.^ of confidence and 
hope for the nation*^ future. * * 

These politically oriented modern Rus- 
sia and Chinese books show a limited 
yumber of settings and a limited number 
^oi actors, who are nationalists first and 
individuals^ sd'cond. Needs shown are 
group need^. and rewards obtained— in 
. the form of national strength — are group 
rewards. The books display elements of 
didactiolsm and restricted focus found in 
< Early American books, which can be con- 
trasted with the relative spontaiw^y and* 
breadth of modern American, books dis- 
cussed previously. Their purposes are 
different and they are certain to produce 
* different responses from the child who 
reads and who interacts wi^ them. 
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